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Harry Hopkins: Second Only to the President 


(See National Week) 

















One market whose future CAN be weighed 


YOU KNOW THAT agriculture is a great producing 
industry ... that during 1942 the people of agri- 
culture will supply this country and the world with 
79,000,000 hogs for slaughter, with 4,200,600,000 
dozen eggs, and similar stupendous quantities of 
other foods and fabrics... 

But have you thought of the vast amount of 
goods that farmers and their families will consume 
this year... with a total income of nearly 14 
billion dollars to spend... 

Building materials . . . clothing . . . drug store 
products ... home furnishings . . . and yes, food. 
All in all, the people of agriculture constitute the 
greatest single consuming market in America! 

And unlike many consumer groups today, agri- 
culture is a stable market. Its population is not 


shifting. And its program calls for increasing out- 
put—even after the war is won! 

The stability of agriculture is a life-line to the 
manufacturer pressed on all sides by daily shifts 
and reshufflings in hundreds of marketing areas. 

And nowhere is this stability better demon- 
strated than in the long and active life of Country 
Gentleman—the magazine that speaks for agri- 
culture. For more than a century it has been 
counselor and friend to America’s farming families. 
Its authority is recognized. Its word is respected. 

If you are looking for a stable base on which to 
build your business in a world of change... isn’t it 
a sensible precaution to discuss the great market 
of agriculture, and Country Gentleman, with your 
advertising agency, now? 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN © 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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CONSULT YOUR MOTOR LIFE-LINE TODAY! 


Auto life literally starts with 
your car’s Auto-Lite* ignition 
system. Its magic brings your 
car alive, makes it run, keeps 
it running. Along this elec- 
trical life-line, from generator 
to battery to spark plugs, flows 
the vital current which brings 
you the thrill of sweet engine 
performance. Don’t let neglect 
Strangle its life-giving energy. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


*#MORE THAN HALF OF 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


AMERICA'S 


To keep your car delivering 
“‘like-new’’ performance, 
every part and parcel of its 
Auto-Lite* ignition system 
has been built in duplicate for 
you. Ask for original factory 
parts. They can be supplied 
by your neighborhood service 
man, car dealer or one of the 
thousands of registered Auto- 
Lite Service Stations near you. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


CAR MAKERS 


SPECIFY 
















These Are the Vital Units 
of Your Car’s Life-Line 


SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 


STARTING—LIGHTING 
and 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 


WIRE and CABLE 


In its 20 great manufacturing divi- 
sions, Auto-Lite is producing for 
America’s Armed Forces on land, 
sea and in the air. 





AUTO-LITE 


EQUIPMENT 








HARRY HOPKINS—KEY FIGURE...... fa 
Whether it’s Washington, London or Mos- 
cow, Harry Hopkins is the President’s 
voice, the President’s ears. Few realize 
just how much influence he now has in the 
realm of world diplomacy, the sphere of 
military strategy. Here is a close-up of 
how he operates from his White House 
headquarters, how he has become second 
only to the President in importance. 


Seder FO POWERS........20.02cc0cccscaeeae P. 13 
Washington names always make news... 
the news becomes more important when 
headliners get more or less power from the 
White House. A quiet reshuffle of personal- 
ities is taking place . . . presented is an au- 
thoritative analysis. 


THE AERIAL OFFENSIVE.................. P. 14 
Targets for tonight and for nights to come 
are the vital war industries of Germany 
and its occupied areas. British bombing 
sweeps over Nazi munition works, ship- 
yards, aircraft plants, airdromes, subma- 
rine bases and vital rail centers are increas- 
ing. The part American planes and pilots 
are taking is revealed in this article, which 
shows how the Nazis are being softened 
for the coming invasion. 


FOOD AS A WAR WEAPON.......... P. 16 
Is the continent of Europe going to be 
starved into submission? How well off are 
the peoples of Great Britain, dependent as 
they are on food imports? How well fed 
are the Russians’? Answers to these ques- 
tions may decide the course of the war. 
Offered is a country-by-country survey 
based on authentic information from offi- 
cial sources. 


BATTLE AGAINST INFLATION........ Pr. OF 
President Roosevelt considers inflation a 
misunderstood word. But informed Wash- 
ington, from the President down, sees a 





WES within the Moons 


genuine threat in skyrocketing prices. 
Result—experts are rushing work on a 
dozen different plans designed to ward off 
the bogey. Will any one of the plans be 
successful? This article points the way. 


THE OUTLOOK IN RUBBER.............. P.19 
The American car owner is interested in 
one thing—will he be able to get new 
tires, and, if so, when? Washington now 
has the final answer, the answer on crude 
rubber, reclaimed rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber. There is no glossing of facts in this 
interpretation of the official answer. 


GADGET SHUTDOWN .................... fe: 
The WPB might agree that it takes a heap 
o’ livin’ to make a home, but, as far as it’s 
concerned, if that means oil burners, elec- 
trical appliances, metal homewares, then 
the sentiment is out for the duration. The 
Pictogram shows how the American home 
itself is becoming one of the war’s first 
casualties. 
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this magazine will be: 


One Year....$4 


May 1, of course. 





In order to continue to bring readers the best reporting . . 
and forecast of the rapidly expanding news of national affairs, The United 
States News announces that effective May 1, 1942, subscription prices for 


Two Years....$6 


The single copy news-stand price of The United States News will be main- 
tained at 10 cents. Subscriptions will be accepted at the current prices until 
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spot analysis . 


Three Years....$8 


2201 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“May I suggest that this waste could be curtailed...if regula- 
tions were promulgated requiring frequent checking of tires.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 








Our Tire Experts are ready, 
Mr. President 


In his recent letter to the Governors of 
all the States, urging a reduction of the 
speed limit to 40 mph. the President said, 
“a large part of our rubber stockpile is 
on the wheels of the more than 30,000,000 
motor vehicles of the country. 


“If this stockpile is conserved by the 
individual motorists ... tires will last 
much longer, cars will run much farther 
and civilian life will be less disturbed 
because of lack of sufficient transpor- 
tation facilities. 


“May I suggest that this waste could be 
curtailed ...if regulations were promul- 
gated requiring frequent checking of tires 
in order to insure their repair or, where 
possible, retreading at the proper time.” 


YOU, as a car owner or truck owner, must 
heed the command. You must make it 
your job to see that your tires are in- 


spected regularly and kept in topcondition. 


To be sure that you are getting experi- 
enced advice and repairs that can be 
relied on, go to a tire dealer. Go to a 
man who makes a business of tires. Go 





HOW AMERICA GROWS RUBBER 
—write for free illustrated book- 
let on Guayule... and how it 
may solve our rubber problem. 
Dept. U, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





to a store that you are certain has the 
complete equipment and background of 
tire knowledge so vitally necessary today. 


Prepared and qualified to help you,areThe 
General Tire Dealers from coast-to-coast. 


Staffed with personnel whose experience 
has been solely that of tires; equipped 
with the latest devices for scientific 
inspection and repair of tires; trained 
by many years of specialization in keep- 
ing tires running... your General Tire 
Dealer offers you the benefit of his 
expert knowledge. 


See him...ask him to explain General’s 
12 point War Mileage Plan that can 
give you far in excess of your normal 
mileage, regardless of make of tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, 0. 








ow lo keep a Lood car good 


VERY car in use today 

must, as a matter of na- 

tional need, now last the longest pos- 

sible time. That calls not only for xse 
carefully considered to avoid waste of the 
country’s supply of rubber, gasoline and oil, 
but even more importantly for care designed 
to conserve your car to the utmost. @ If you 
can set a spark plug and have it right, adjust 
a carburetor for most efficicnt use of avail- 
able fuel, align a wheel or adjust brakes to 
give longest tire mileage—fine. @ If those 
things are beyond your mechanical bent, 
remember that your General Motors 
dealer is expert at maintaining cars 


as well as repairing them. 

e Right now, all of his interest 

and attention is centered on keep- 

ing good cars good, because he knows 

that for the present, war production 
comes ahead of providing replacements. 

@ Meanwhile — he furnishes quality parts. 
He maintains an expert servicing staff. His 
shop equipment is modern and complete. 
e He is the man in your community best 
qualified to work with you to keep your car 
fit and efficient, to the end that the country’s 
existing supply of automobile transporta- 
tion will be sufficient to see us through 

to the day of final victory. 


The Automobile User’s Guide answers your questions about taking care of your car 
in wartime. For a free copy see any General Motors dealer today or write Customer 
Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 
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NewSg van 


It looks as if the spring blow-off in this war is very near; that Hitler 
is about set to try again for the decision he must have in 1942 if he is to win. 
U.S. officials are expecting..... 
1. A Hitler effort to use the French fleet to tilt the naval balance. 
2. A German Navy drive to cut the northern supply route to Russia. 
3. A drive by air and land to drive Britain from the Eastern Mediterranean. 
4. An effort by Japan to cut the sea supply routes to the Mediterranean. 
5. An all-out land drive centered against Russian armies in the south. 
That's a formidable catalogue of action. But: Official opinion is growing 
that Hitler can't make it; that he's going to be stopped short of real victory. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















As for U.S. plans. They call for..... 

First, a strong part for U.S. planes and men in the air offensive against 
Europe; a feeding of this attack which is to grow to formidable proportions. 
* (See page 14.) 

Next, action of whatever kind is needed to bar use of French naval forces 
at Martinique, to prevent use of this island as a base for attacking U.S. 

Third, action of whatever kind is needed to prevent hostile use of Dakar. 

Then, steady movement of U.S. troops and equipment to scenes of impending 
action in both the Atlantic and Pacific. The Pacific is secondary right now. 

U.S. strength fast is becoming formidable in the air. It is no longer a 
negligible factor on land. Shortcomings in sea strength are being repaired. 

So: If Hitler fails to win in 1942 he'll be on the road to defeat. And: If 
Hitler is defeated, the problem of taking Japan is much simplified. 

That, briefly, is the line-up as it appears here just before the big drive. 








At home, war is closing in slowly but Surely. It is represented by..... 

Rationing: Use of sugar rations is just the start, the forerunner of a sys- 
tem of rationing that will cover a wide field of necessities as war goes on. 

Profit limitation: Still only in the discussion stage. But: The idea is 
deep-seated and it's sure to come in some strict form, probably through taxes. 

Salary limit:.Also in the discussion stage, but on the schedule. Probably 
to be controlled by Treasury regulation, by restricting the amount of executive 
salary that can be deducted as a cost in computing corporation taxes. 

Price ceilings: They're in the mill for many retailers. 

Stop-work orders: These orders for nondefense industries that use scarce 
materials are taking effect; are to transform industry in the next two months. 

Not that there's to be a sudden crackdown all along the line. There isn't. 
Rather: There is a trend, a steady drift toward drastic war control, toward what 
is vaguely viewed as a need for quality of sacrifice in the nation. 

Just for example: An important dollar-a-year man, on the stand defending 
dollar-a-year men before Senators, said that these men could not give up their 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


big company salaries because it would affect “their standard of living." 

But: Senators quickly pointed out that dollar-a-year men issue orders that 
force bankruptcy on thousands of little businessmen, thereby destroying their 
living standards. And: Hundreds of thousands of men 21 to 35 years of age have 
been forced to give up their trades, professions, businesses--and to sacrifice 
homes, insurance and other possessions to serve the Government for $21 a month. 

Thus: Senators questioned whether men drawing from $25,000 to $120,000 a 
year from private companies should be making Government decisions that affect 
the lives and living standards of less fortunate individuals. 

That's a point that takes hold strongly in politics. As Senators see it: 

On one hand: Men with very big salaries are unwilling to serve on salaries 
under $10,000 paid by the Government because they can't afford to and still keep 
up their "commitments" for insurance and houses and other things. 

But, on the other hand: Men with smaller salaries are forced to serve the 
Government at risk of their lives and to give up every vestige of a civilian 
living standard, regardless of "commitments" for their insurance and homes. 
It's this theme that underlies the wartime “reform wave" that's simmering. 














In the field of rationing..... 

Sugar: Rationing to start on schedule. To serve as a testing ground for 
methods and machinery to be used in other nation-wide rationing programs. 

Gasoline: Ration cards almost inevitable in East and Far West. Alternative 
is a chaotic scramble for available gas, an unfair distribution. 

Fuel oil: Same is true. Rationing seems inevitable to assure fairness. 

Foods: It is not improbable that some meats, some dairy products, some 
canned products will be rationed before the year is out. 

Coffee: Rationing likely, as supplies are affected by ship shortage. 

Clothing: May be rationing of some articles, not all. 

Spread of rationing over a wide field is inevitable. It's the only means 
of effective enforcement for retail price ceilings. 





Strong prospect is that Roosevelt's anti-inflation moves won't solve prob- 
lem; that they'll stop short of effective control where it counts. (See page 17.) 

Reasons why are these..... 

Wage ceilings: To be suggested on a voluntary basis, to center around a re- 
quest that higher rates advance no faster than the cost of living while lower 
wage rates could move up faster. There's much rubber in this kind of ceiling. 

Farm price ceilings: Any rigid ceiling will be opposed as long as wages are 
free to move up. At present, many farm prices can rise sharply before a ceiling 
can be applied. Again, there's much room for price rises. 

General ceilings: To be confined to a selected list of commodities, not to 
all goods and services as in Canada. At least that's the present plan. It means: 
There will be plenty of outlets for inflationary forces even with control. 

Taxes: Not to be increased to the extent that Leon Henderson considers nec- 
essary for effective price control. It looks like a big future “inflation gap." 

The President's inflation program will be an interim move; will be one more 
step in the direction of rigid control that prolonged war will produce. 

So: Don't expect the control program now planned to solve everything. 














The breaks now to come in this war still will look bad. 

But: It is well to remember that immense U.S. strength is beginning now to 
be mobilized rapidly; that Hitler is far weaker than he was one year ago. 

Also, it is very doubtful that Laval can help Hitler much. Effectiveness 
of French fleet is questioned. It may be operated by Germans, if transferred. 
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Timetable—for the 


Civitan AMERICA is engaged in a supreme 
battle of production. There is no time for delay- 
ing actions—no time for defensive tactics. We have 
no choice but to attack with every man hour, 
with every machine, with every ounce of energy 
and morale that we can bring to bear in this vast 
offensive drive. 


We can’t talk 60,000 airplanes into the blue for 
*42. They must be built minute by minute, part 
by part, through thousands of man hours to final 
assembly. The job is big. Stakes are high, and 
time is short. 


To Goodyear Aircraft has been assigned the task 


/ 


Goo 


of producing thousands upon thousands of sub- 
assemblies vital to America’s air offensive. Our 
War Production Communique No. 1 might well 
read, “The President has set our goal. We must 
and will do better.” 


Goodyear’s thirty years’ experience in aeronau- 
tical engineering, its facilities, resources, man 
power are dedicated to the aircraft production 
offensive. Nor do we differ in this from our 
brothers-at-arms of the aircraft industry. To them 
we pledge increased production of parts and sub- 
assemblies that America may be first in the air— 
with 60,000 military airplanes—this year! 


YEAR 
AIRCRAFT 








Wartime Policy on 


Decrease in Farm 
War purchasing. American industry 
now is producing for war on a major scale. 
Government appropriations for war have 
passed $136,000,000,000. Actual disburse- 
ments are above $23,000,000,000. The daily 
average expenditure is $115,000,000. 


War debt. Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, said the na- 
tional debt might reach $200,000,000,000 
or more before the end of the war—a 
burden, he said, that the country is “quite 
equal” to carrying. 


Vacations. Donald Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, issued instruc- 
tions to U.S. employers concerning work- 
ers’ vacations this year. The policy: Under 
no circumstances can the desire or need for 
vacations excuse any shutdown of any de- 
partment of any plant producing for war. 
Workers’ vacations can be arranged with- 
out disrupting production by staggering 
vacations over the entire May-September 
period, by doing work ahead in depart- 
ments affected, by increased overtime of 
workers not on vacation, and by training 
substitutes for workers scheduled to go on 
vacation. 


Man power. Federal Security Adminis- 
trator McNutt forecast a net expansion of 
540,000 employes in the work force of 63 
key industries during the first six months 
this year. The House passed and sent to 
the Senate a bill creating a Women’s Aux- 
iliary Naval Reserve. 

Farm labor: Agriculture Department re- 
ported a total of 9,483,000 persons em- 
ployed on farms April 1—an increase of 
745,000 over March 1, but 97,000 fewer 
than on April 1, 1941. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service completed plans for handling, 
on a local basis, wartime farm labor prob- 
lems. Women who want to take the places 
of farm workers will be told when and 
where they are needed. 


Patents. The Senate Patents Committee 
heard charges that a patent-pooling ar- 
rangement between the General Electric 
Co. and the Krupp Armament Works in 
Germany was a factor in the shortages of 
Tungsten carbide—used in the production 
of machine tools. A federal district court 
entered a decree providing for compulsory 
free licensing of patents for the production 
and fabrication of magnesium. 


Employment policies. President Roose- 
velt proclaimed the week beginning May 3 
as National Employment Week and asked 
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The March of the News 


Vacations . . . More Jobs for Older Workers . . . 


Labor . . . Crackdown on 





THE WAR 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


WEEK 
Day-by-day record of American war 


activity from official U.S. announce- 


ments: 

April 11: Fighting continued on island of 
Cebu, where Japanese landed troops des” > 
fierce resistance . . . Harbor defense .1 
Manila Bay repeatedly bombed by enemy 
aircraft ...U.S. submarine Perch presumed 
lost . . . U.S. submarine returning from ex- 
tended patrol reported sinking one 7,000- 
ton merchant vessel and one small naval 
vessel; a 4,000-ton fighter damaged. 


April 12: Japanese planes raided Corregi- 
dor 12 times; damage slight; fortification 
fired upon by enemy batteries in Bataan 
and Cavite. 





April 13: Fire from Corregidor and other 
Manila Bay forts sank a number of small 
Japanese boats in Mariveles Harbor and set 
fire to several others .. . Ten Japanese air 
raids on Corregidor . . . Two enemy: tank 
and truck columns in Bataan hit by shells 
from our forts; large fires started ... 
Patrols in Mindanao burned eight ware- 
houses containing Japanese food supplies. 


April 14: Corregidor raided four times by 
flights of heavy Japanese bombers .. . 
Enemy shipping, docks and aircraft de- 
stroyed and damaged in an air attack in 
the yo gs 5 ae area; our losses limited to 
one of 13 heavy bombers participating. 


April 15: Five air raids on Corregidor, 
bringing total to 65 since April 9; damage 
to military installations geketively slight; 
morale of troops unimpaired . i 
fighting continued in Cebu. 


Fierce 


April 16: Hostile troops landed on the 
island of Panay ... Japanese air attacks on 
Corregidor continued ... Our big guns 
pounded batteries in Bataan and Cavite, 
resulting in a noticeable decrease in enemy 
fire ...U.S. mine sweeper Finch sunk at 
Corregidor. 


April 17: About 35,000 American and 
Filipino combatant troops, several thousand 
noncombatant and supply troops and about 
25,000 civilians in Bataan when it fell; 10 
U.S. generals and six generals of the Philip- 
pine Army believed in hands of the enemy. 











employers “to open their doors to older 
workers” as a means of speeding the war 
production program. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice or- 
dered 10 companies with war orders to 
cease discriminating against available 
workers because of race or religion. 


Air lines. The Army Air Forces conclud- 
ed negotiations with the major U.S. air 
lines which will result in the use of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the country’s 
commercial transport planes to carry mili- 
tary cargoes and personnel outside conti- 
nental U.S. 


Broadcasting. The Defense Communi- 
cations Board recommended a flat prohi- 
bition on authorizations involving use of 
any materials for the construction of radio 
broadcast facilities. 





Priority Violations 


Real estate. The Bureau of Agricultuy 
Economics reported farm real estate valu, 
for the country advanced about 7 per ceyj 
during the 12 months ended March 1, 194 
The advance represented “the most sub 
stantial land value recovery since the é 
pression low in 1933.” 


Rationing. To enforce its priority ordes 
the Government began swinging its big 
stick. Twenty-eight owners of kapok stored 
in East Coast warehouses: were told to sd 
their stocks to the Defense Supplies Com, 
within 48 hours or the kapok would k 
requisitioned. Talon, Inc., zipper man- 
facturer, was ordered to cut to 40 per cent 
the steel, zinc and zinc alloy used ip 
making slide fasteners. The order provide 
that no deliveries of materials to Talon 
shall be assigned any preference ratings 
The curtailment was a penalty imposed 
because the company had applied for aid 
under the hardship provisions last year 
when it had 3,000,000 pounds of imported 
copper on order. Mills Novelty Co., Chi- 
cago, was told not to sell until July | 
some 2,330 amusement and gaming ma- 
chines made in excess of its allotted quota. 
Walleck Brass Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
prohibited from manufacturing or dedl- 
ing in aluminum until August 14. The 
same restrictions were placed on the 
Aluminum Bronze Powder Co., Bedford, 
Ohio, also on charges of violating priority 
regulations. 

Trucks: WPB ordered discontinued all 
production of medium and heavy trucks 
for civilian use after existing quotas have 
been completed. 

Shellac: War Production Board reduced 
by 70 per cent the amount of shellac 
which may be used in making phonograph 
records and radio transcriptions. The order 
also freezes half of all shellac inventories 
of 10,000 pounds or more and half of all 
future imports. 

Vehicles: Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion asked operators desiring new trucks, 
trailers, or truck-tractors to refrain from 
applying under the rationing program un- 
less acquisition of such vehicles would 
“help directly or indirectly in winning the 
war.” ODT received 50,000 applications 
for new vehicles from March 9 to April 9, 
the first month of rationing. 

Sugar: The Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced that the initial sugar 1 
tion would be one-half pound a week pet 
person for the first two months. OPA 
distributed 2,000,000 instruction pamph- 
lets to registrars and others connected with 
rationing. 
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Accurate, carefully-adjusted time fuzes for anti-aircraft 


shells are coming out of the Elgin factory daily. Elgin’s 

master craftsmen are producing these on government order, 

along with other precision instruments for the use of 
America’s army, navy and aviation forces. 


“Battery attention! Battery attention! 
Target!” It is the voice of the Battery 
Commander. The gun crews swing into 
action. Elevation and azimuth setters ad- 
just their dials. Fuze cutters set their 
mechanisms according to timing electri- 
cally transmitted from the Director. 
Then the order: “Commence firing!” 

As the planes come over, shells are 
pumped upwerd at a tremendous muzzle 
velocity to blast them out of the sky with 
deadly “ack-ack”’. 


Tobe effective, an anti-aircraft shell must 


* * * * * * * 


burst close to a plane. And with today’s 
ships flying at such high speeds and high 
altitudes, this calls for almost uncanny 
accuracy and precision timing down to the 
fraction of a second! 

Precision time fuzes for anti-aircraft 
shells—accurate to the split second—are 
now being produced by Elgin on govern- 
ment order. In addition, Elgin is also 
turning out many other types of precision 
instruments for U.S. army, navy and 
aviation use. 


To these exacting assignments, Elgin 


Elgin manufactures for army, navy and aviation use: 





brings the finest scientific facilities in the 


watchmaking world ... the same unerring 
precision used in the manufacture of the 
famous Elgin watches . . . a craftsmanship 
developed through four generations. 
Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All the parts are 
created exclusively in the Elgin factory— 
the largest in the world devoted to the 


manufacture of fine timepieces. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A; 


ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 
WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * * 





NAVIGATION WATCHES - STOP WATCHES - AVIATION CLOCKS - TANK CLOCKS - SERVICE WATCHES » CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETERS 
COMPASSES - TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS + JEWEL BEARINGS - SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 
RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 





“We've taken on 


a bigger job now than supplying lamps” 





A statement about the lighting situation 


for executives of war industries 


As more and more plants in 





America start running multiple 
shifts seven days a week, the 
question of lighting for production becomes more and 
more serious. Unfortunately most industrial-lighting 
simply is not geared for high-speed production. The 
average, as a matter of fact, is much less than is 
needed for the job that must be done. 


The Lamp Division of General Electric has had a 
great deal of practical experience with lighting for 
high-speed production. As one of its contributions 
toward winning the war, it wishes to place this 
knowledge at the disposal of war industries. To do 
this quickly and effectively, it is offering the services 
of its trained lighting personnel, all over the country, 
to executives of war industries who want to know 
what they can do with lighting to increase produc- 


tion and save time and energy. 


Many of these things are simple. Yet they may-increase 
usable light by as much as fifty per cent! Things such as 
these: 

1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule. 


2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 


3. Reallocation of present lighting to fit new demands, 


4. Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 
operations, such as inspections. 


5. Light colored walls to reduce light absorption; light 


colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 


6. New incandescent or fluorescent installations, only 
if these other methods are inadequate. 


r Frequent light meter checks on maintenance. 


If you have anything to say about the management 
of a plant engaged in war work, we urge you to allow 
one of our lighting engineers to check your lighting. 
This service of course is free. But we hope you will 
not think of it as a service. It is our plain obligation. 
As far as General Electric is concerned, lamp-selling 
bows, for the duration, to determined effort to put 
light to work—really to work. At work with both fists. 


We can only accomplish this objective with your 
cooperation. If you will telephone your nearest G-E 
lamp office or write General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, we can together accomplish the one 
job that has to be done right now. Your local electric 


light company can also give you valuable advice. 


We realize, as you do, that time is tragically short. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HARRY HOPKINS: 


KEY FIGURE 


IN AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT 


Wide Influence of President's Friend in Diplomatic, Military Affairs 


How onetime obscure 
social worker has won 
Mr. Roosevelt's confidence 


Harry Hopkins is fast developing into 
the key figure in this nation’s war effort. 
His influence is felt in the fields of world 
diplomacy; it is a factor in decisions affect- 
ing high military strategy. It permeates 
the decisions involving the operation of 
war agencies and the men who run tlfem. 

Mr. Hopkins in London has just helped 
chart the plans for a British-American air 
offensive in 1942. In Moscow, he sized up 
the Russian situation. In Washington, he 
pushed through the equipment to meet 
the commitments to Moscow that grew 
out of his report. He runs the Munitions 
Assignments Board, which decides what 
arms shall be sent where. 

The Hopkins finger reaches into every 
hot pie in Washington, and many others 
elsewhere. He helped pick many a key war 
appointee: Leon Henderson for price ad- 
ministrator; Donald Nelson for war pro- 
duction director; Lieut. Gen. Brehon Som- 
ervell to command the service of supply: 
Maj. Gen. James H. Burns to head Army 
ordnance. These are only a few. Army 
and Navy officials often deal with the 
President through him. 

Mr. Hopkins travels with the Presi- 
dent to a secret meeting with Winston 
Churchill at sea. He sits in on war council 
meetings in Washington and London. He 
visits Josef Stalin in Moscow for the Presi- 
dent, sits in on conferences between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill in Washing- 
ton, travels to London with General 
George C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff, to 
work out plans for an offensive. 

Mr. Hopkins knows the mind of the 
President so well he can speak with au- 
thority in London, in Moscow and in 
Washington. The President, tied to a desk 
in Washington, sends Mr. Hopkins around 
the globe for him. Mr. Hopkins listens and 
brings back not just the words, but im- 
pressions that are even more important in 
making decisions. He interprets Mr. Roose- 
velt to Mr. Churchill; depicts Mr. Church- 
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ill to Mr. Roosevelt. He does such a job 
as no one else has been able to do since the 
President’s old friend, Louis Howe, died, 
a job that few would be able to do. 

Why? Mr. Hopkins has nothing to lose, 
politically or physically. He is scornful of 
petty politicians and so broken physical- 
ly that the doctors gave him up long ago. 
He can do an objective reporting job. His 
position in the presidential household is 
too close to the throne for him to feel in- 





» 
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MR. ROOSEVELT 


MR. HOPKINS 
“Alter ego” and “Boss” 


secure. And he cuts his every decision to 
fit the question: Will it be helpful or hurt- 
ful to the President? 

His power at home stretches into all 
corners of the Government. Mr. Hopkins 
acts for Mr. Roosevelt on all manner of 
important and often secret missions. He 
lives at the White House, in the same 
suite occupied by England’s king on a visit 
here. It is one door removed from the 
President’s study, two doors down the hall 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s bedroom. Many a 
man, from Cabinet members down through 
the corps of lesser diplomats that crowd 
the capital, has come seeking an appoint- 
ment with the President and wound up in 
that corner suite in the White House talk- 
ing with Harry Hopkins. Many a man in 
high governmental jobs today got there be- 
cause this Iowan with the wrecked stomach 
said the right word at the right time. 

Leon Henderson used to be an economist 
for the Works Progress Administration. 
When his influence declined a few years 
ago, Mr. Hopkins helped him back into 
favor. He liked Mr. Henderson’s plain 
speaking, his fighting qualities, helped him 
to a place of power in the price administra- 
tion. When the Office of Production Man- 
agement and the Supply, Priorities and Al- 
locations Board got into a tangle that was 
delaying the whole war effort, Mr. Hop- 
kins was one of the little group assigned 
to work out an answer. It produced Don- 
ald Nelson and the War Production Board. 

A man named Brehon Somervell cleared 
up a messy situation a few years ago as 
WPA director in New York under Mr. 
Hopkins. He was a colonel, an engineer. 
Army housing got into a jam and got Mr. 
Somervell. Now he is commander of the 
service of supply, a lieutenant general and 
member of the triumvirate that stands 
next to General Marshall at the top of the 
Army. Maj. Gen. James H. Burns used to 
work for Mr. Hopkins on munitions as- 
signments. Now he is chief of the Army 
Ordnance Department. 

That closeness to Mr. Roosevelt is so 
well recognized that Mr. Churchill deals 
with Mr. Hopkins with the same con- 
fidence in his performance that he would 
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HARRY HOPKINS AND WINSTON CHURCHILL 
The President is interpreted, the Prime Minister depicted 


have with Mr. Roosevelt. But because he 


is the President’s alter instead of 


ego 
Mr. Roosevelt in person, there can be 
more informality of discussion. It is not 


the head of one state speaking with the 
head of another state. Each speaks his 
own mind. Harry Hopkins says the words 
Mr. Roosevelt would like to say if his 
tongue were not tied by a title. 

In military matters, this intimacy with 
the President gives an added note of au- 
thority to his acts as chairman of the 
Munitions Assignments Board. He handles 
this job in the full knowledge of the 
broad plans of strategy, backed by an 
understanding of Mr. Roosevelt’s person- 
al ideas. When he and General Marshall 
told the Allied staffs in 
America could do this year, Mr. Hopkins 
did two things: 

He spoke with authority of the presi- 
dential wishes. And, when he told them 
guns, tanks and planes would be sent to 
Russia, England, Australia or Libya, he 
was fully equipped to carry that promise 
through in person because of his post on 
the Munitions Assignments Board. Dur- 
ing such conferences, the lanky, round- 
shouldered Iowan listened, smoked, 
gave the presidential view with a crisp 


London what 


sat, 
word or phrase, gathered impressions. 
Those impressions will count large in: the 
final decisions in Washington. 

Mr. Hopkins was Secretary of Com- 
merce when the war started in Europe. 
When he took the job, the general impres- 
sion was that Mr. Roosevelt was grooming 
him to be his political successor in the 
White House. But Mr. Hopkins went to 


the hospital and emerged a _pain-racked 
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invalid. He had to leave the Commerce 
Department to subordinates. He tried to 
resign when the war started so that a man 
able to work could take over in gearing in- 
dustry for the effort at hand. He was too 
sick to care what happened to the Depart- 
ment or to business. But he stuck. 

On May 10, 1940, the day that France 
started sliding downhill to chaos, he went 
to the White House for a week-end visit 
and has been there ever since. First he did 
odd jobs, errands, saw people, sized up 
situations, did all manner of things Mr. 
Roosevelt did not have time to do. Then he 
went to Chicago to stage-manage the con- 
vention that gave Mr. Roosevelt the third- 
term nomination and horrified the poli- 
ticians by giving Henry Wallace the 
vice-presidential spot. After that, he be- 
gan to drag himself aboard trains to travel 
with Mr. Roosevelt in the campaign. In 
August, Mr. Hopkins had managed to get 
himself unsaddled from the Commerce 
Department. The job was wangled for his 
bridge foursome friend, Jesse Jones. 

By this time, the war was popping so 
fast and the political campaign was hitting 
such a pace that Mr. Hopkins had forgot- 
ten about the state of his health. One ex- 
citing climax followed another. He stepped 
from peak to peak while the doctors mar- 
veled. They tried all sorts of pills and he 
took them all. No one knows what medicine 
helped him, if it was any aside from the 
sheer interest he took in his work. 

What he was doing was for “the boss.” 
For Harry Hopkins, at 51, was a man who 
apparently had outlived personal ambition. 
Every day that he lived was a day beyond 
the estimate of the doctors. Iowan, New 


York social worker, relief administrator, 
Cabinet officer, he had had all the titles 
he cared for; they never had held much 
fascination for him. It always had _ beep 
the job that counted. He had been up. 
mindful of the enemies that his plain 
words and short cuts had created, of the 
charges of politics in relief that sometimes 
had been flung. 

Now and again, New Dealers and old 
friends complained that Mr. Hopkins was 
deserting them and their cause. But, liy- 
ing under the same roof with the Presi. 
dent, watching him day in and day out, 
Mr. Hopkins had learned things about 
him that the other New Dealers had not. 

Louis Howe. The measure of difference 
between Mr. Hopkins and the late Louis 
Howe is this: Mr. Howe’s relationship 
with Mr. Roosevelt was that of one trust- 
ed and tried friend to another of the same 
They had traveled together and 
campaigned together when both of them 
were young men. Their intimacy was of 
the kind that could take a lot of beating 
and survive arguments. 


age. 


But Harry Hopkins is a younger man, 
almost ten yeas younger than Mr. Roose- 
velt’s 60. His friendship with the Presi- 
dent does not span the same {ong years 
as did that of Louis Howe, back to the 
days when the man who is President was 
a young State senator in the vigorous, 
active hurly-burly of local politics and 
Mr. Howe was a newspaper correspond- 
ent. The President is not “Frank” or 
“Franklin” to Mr. Hopkins as he was to 
Mr. Howe. Their relations are informal, 
but not that informal; a respectful line 
stands between. To Harry Hopkins, Mr. 
Roosevelt is “the boss.” 

Thus, however well liked he is by the 
President, however close their intimacy, 
however well he knows the presidential 
mind, any arguing Mr. Hopkins does with 
Mr. Roosevelt is tactful and confined to 
well-regulated limits. Mr. Hopkins knows 
exactly where those limits lie. His list of 
dissents is filled with blank pages. 

Other aspirants among the New Ded!- 
ers failed to discern that line. Some of 
them had seen Louis Howe in action, 
envied him, thought they might fill his 
But they overstepped, were too 
had not the will to 
serve that he had; something always stood 
happened _ to all of 
the long series of 
vanished from the 
scene. Only Mr. Hopkins remains. 

The man who was too sick to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce today is doing the 
toughest job in Washington, save for his 
And his health does not trouble 
him any more, except when he works too 
hard or plays too hard—which is always. 


shoes. 
ambitious, selfless 
between. Something 
them. One by one, 


early brain  trusters 


“boss.” 
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SHIFTING POWERS IN WASHINGTON 


Fewer Jobs for Jesse Jones, but He Still Holds Purse Strings 


Growing influence of Army 
and Navy in field of 
international relations 


One more reshuffling of personalities is 
under way in Washington. This latest re- 
shuffle is to throw some individuals more 
definitely into the limelight and to push 
others somewhat into the background. 

What’s happening is not the long-pre- 
dicted remaking of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet. If Cabinet changes are immedi- 
ately ahead that fact is well disguised by 
the President. Rather, the changes now 
under way are changes in relative impor- 
tance and power of individuals who hold 
key jobs around the President. 

Harry Hopkins, of course, remains un- 
disturbed in the White House as the key 
personality in this Government, next to 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

The ups and downs affect the Vice 
President, Henry Wallace, as well as Jesse 


Defense Homes Corp., and the Defense 
Plant Corp., that are vital to the war 
effort. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in successive steps, now 
has_ taken Mr. Jones control over 
Defense Homes, has given the Army and 
Navy and Maritime Commission author- 
ity to underwrite loans to businessmen in 
the RFC field, and has given to Henry 
Wallace and his Board of Economic War- 
fare authority to direct purchase of stra- 
tegic materials that Mr. Jones has directed. 

On the surface this looks like a progres- 
sive loss of power for Jesse Jones. But: 
Mr. Jones retains control of the purse 
strings and retains power to fix the terms 
of loans. This isn’t yet the victory which 
New Dealers have been seeking for years. 

Or to move to another field. The country 
has been hearing most about Donald Nel- 
son, as head of the War Production Board. 
His is the task of gearing U.S. indus- 
try to war. Right now that task is far 
along and before many months it will be 


from 


As matters now stand, the Army and 
Navy remain supreme in the field of pro- 
curement. They, not Donald Nelson, are 
spending the billions that go to create the 
new Army and Navy and Air Force. But 
inside the Army, which does most of the 
spending, the dominant man in the field of 
supply is Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell. 
Duties that formerly centered in Robert 
Patterson, as Under Secretary of War, now 
center in the Army command itself. 

Likewise, the Army and Navy are tak- 
ing over in a broader and broader field of 
foreign relations. As war spreads and the 
military moves in, the State Department 
tends to slip into the background. This 
means that Sumner Welles, who has been 
filling in as Secretary of State during the 
prolonged illness of Cordell Hull, is per- 
forming functions that are progressively 
of less importance. 

And so it goes. The President finds that 
the economists, whose help he thought he 
had sidetracked when war came, are nec- 





LEON HENDERSON 


Jones and Leon Henderson and Donald 
Nelson and Henry Morgenthau and Rob- 
ett Patterson and Thurman Arnold and 
Sumner Welles and others in the galaxy 
of personalities who have been prominent 
in the Washington scene. 

A flurry of interest is occurring over 
the status of Mr. Jones, who is Secretary 
of Commerce and head of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Through the RFC, 
Jesse Jones has controlled a group of 
corporations, including the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., the Metals Reserve Corp., the 
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HENRY WALLACE 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 
. . limelight for some, twilight for others 


well completed. Donald Nelson will tend 
to slip somewhat from the limelight to 
give way to Leon Henderson, who, as the 
man charged with controlling prices and 
rationing civilians, is going to become a 
household character in every family. 

Mr. Henderson’s job is likely to be the 
hardest and most thankless of all. But, in 
doing that job, Leon Henderson has to 
share the limelight with Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau, who helps to 
ease Mr. Henderson’s job by taxing the 
public as it never has been taxed before. 


JESSE JONES 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 


DONALD NELSON 


essarily back in the picture again to ad- 
vise on price controls and taxes and ration- 
ing. Mr. Roosevelt never has felt comfort- 
able with his economic advisers and turns 
to them only when he is in trouble. 

More and more as war goes on, the real 
power in Washington tends to center in 
the Army and Navy. That power is wield- 
ed not by War Secretary Stimson or Navy 
Secretary Knox but by Admiral King and 
General Marshall and their principal aides. 
In reality they report only to the Presi- 
dent, who remains the big boss. 
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Carrying the War to Hitler: 
Our 1942 Air Offensive 


How U.S.-British Bombers Are Preparing Way for Coming Invasion 


Vulnerability of vital 
German munition centers 
to attack from Britain 


The United States is getting set to take 
the offensive against Germany in 1942. The 
first great American attack of this war is 
almost certain to be assigned to the one 
U.S. force that can be thrown into action 
against Germany soon—the air arm. 

Secretary Stimson reveals that the Army 
is almost ready for an offensive. General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, dis- 
closes his purpose in England is to lay 
plans for carrying the fight directly against 
Germany this year. 

The British already have their greatest 
air offensive of this war going. The Royal 
Air Force, which Hitler planned to blast 
out of existence in three weeks in August, 
1940, and which Goering promised never 
would be let through to drop one bomb in 
the Ruhr, has a smashing assault going 
night and day against the Nazis. 

To broaden these attacks into a 
tained air offensive, to keep them going 
day after day and night after night in a 


Sus- 


ceaseless drive to paralyze the German 
war machine at the sources of its power 
would call for big-scale co-operation by 
the U.S. Army Air Forces. It would be- 





BOMBER FERRYMEN: These are the pilots who fly American planes from American factories to American bases abroad 
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come the first phase of the Allied land in- 
vasion of Germany that is being planned 
for the months and years to come. 

The air power that this country can 
bring to bear against Germany soon is im- 
pressive and hard-hitting. 

Back of that power is an airplane pro- 
duction already revealed to have reached 
3,300 planes a month, and still to be grow- 
ing fast. Needed bombers and pilots can 
be flown to England in a few hours. The 
United States is impelled to get an air 
offensive under way and keep it under way 
by several reasons: 

One is the appeal from Russia for fight- 
ing help. Another is the heavy east front 
burden on the German air force, leaving 
an opening for air attack from the west. A 
third is that no land invasion will 
without air control first over a wide area. 
A fourth is the constant threat that France 
may become an enemy nation. One more 
reason is that America lacks ships at pres- 
ent to support a big land invasion, and has 
only its air force to strike hard at Hitler 
now. Finally, the need to hit the source 
of German submarine production, and to 
cripple the bases of the U-boats that are 
sinking Allied shipping right and left is 
growing more urgent every day. All told, 
it is clear why General Marshall has been 
busy in London. 


win 





The fighting power of American airma 
and American planes has been tested in 
battle. Men and machines have stood the 
test in Burma, over Java, and in the e. 
ploit that carried them from Australia to 
the Philippines and back—4,000 miles i 
brilliant operations against the Japanese, 
American volunteer fliers are manning 
Eagle Squadrons fighting with the R.A. 
right now. American-made Douglas Boston 
bombers, used by the British also as fight- 
ers both by day and by night, are cover 
ing themselves with glory by their per. 
formance in action. In the sense that 
planes and pilots from the United States 
are in the thick of the fighting, the Amer. 
ican air offensive of 1942 against Germany 
already is begun. 

The United States will have a powerful 
air partner in the British. British airplane 
plants have been going night and day sine 
Hitler transferred attention to Russia 
Britain’s output is buttressed by ever- 
growing numbers of planes from the United 
States. British front-line air strength now 
is thought to be close to that of Germany. 
British output of planes per month is de 
clared officially to have caught up with 
Germany’s, and America’s is greater stil. 
Now Britain’s whole island bristles with 
air power and air defenses. 

But the air power of Germany has been 
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leveling off. The British claim to have sent 
9396 German and Italian planes to de- 
struction up to the end of February. The 
Russians report a five weeks’ toll of 1,400 
German planes, including many new ones in- 
tended for the spring offensive. The British 
have been losing planes at a rate of a 
dozen a day in their offensive. But this is 
not considered a high loss in view of the 
hundreds of planes involved in the fight- 
ing each day. The balance of air power 
clearly is swinging against the Nazis. 

The final decisive element that Britain 
offers to America for this attack is bases 
and well-protected airfields within striking 
distance of the industrial heart of Ger- 
many. All the invasion ports and subma- 
tine bases of the Low Countries and 
Northern France are within easy bomb- 
mg range. The great industries of North- 
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western Germany are only 300 to 500 
miles away, which military men consider 
efficient attacking distance. Berlin itself 
is only about 600 miles from the airfields 
near London. Hence air power and Eng- 
lish bases enable the U.S. to get at the 
Achilles heel of the German war machine. 

The military objectives are concentrat- 
ed and vital. Germany’s Pittsburghs of 
the great Ruhr area, including the huge 
Krupp works of Essen, are within 350 
air miles of London. The R.A.F. has 
bombed the Ruhr a thousand times and is 
going heavier than ever. Farther away 
but within reach are the German naval 
works at Kiel, Heligoland and Wilhelms- 
haven. The shipyards of Bremen, the 
submarine ways and airplane factories of 
Hamburg, and the tank works of Pader- 
born are available targets. More vital 
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still are Germany’s fading sources of oil— 
the refineries of Hanover, Hamburg, Bre- 
men and the Rhineland, and the synthetic 
plants of Stettin and elsewhere producing 
fuel for Germany’s air, tank and subma- 
rine fleets. Then, too, the key centers of 
Germany’s rail and \,ater transportation 
systems are in the range of air attack. 

To organize and direct large-scale and 
successful air attack against Germany’s 
vitals will require a new order of military 
leadership. To carry it through will re- 
quire high courage on the part of all con- 
cerned. Even courage and leadership can 
have only a hard-won victory against the 
defenses that Germany has concentrated 
against just such attack. But in this war, 
American airmen have shown repeatedly 
that they have these qualities, and rare 
skill as fliers, too. 
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FOOD: POTENT WEAPON OF ALLIES 


Importance of American Supplies in Tipping Scales Against Axis 


Country-by-country 
survey of situation 
in warring nations 


Europe has come through its third win- 
ter of war, of blockade and counterblock- 
ade. Axis and Allied powers are intensive- 
ly checking up on their supplies of food, 
getting set to plunge back deeper into the 
conflict. 

Greatest military question of the day 
is: Where does the advantage of food sup- 
ply lie after another year of Allied effort 
to keep Hitler bottled up in Europe, and 
of Hitler’s effort to cut Allied supply lines 
with his planes and submarines? Military 
attention again centers on food because 
it is still true that an army fights on its 
stomach, and food is one major weapon 
that both sides depend upon to win the 
war. 

Authentic information gathered in 
Washington reveals that today the food 
situation stands like this: 

In Europe. The two great groups of 
countries fighting in Europe are lean and 
hungry, but are not being starved into 
submission. Axis armies and Allied armies 
have food in sight or in prospect to keep 
fighting this vear. Victory in 1942 is much 
more likely to come from force of arms 
than from hunger of the opposition. So far 
as the Allied and Axis powers of Europe 
alone are concerned, food supply at pres- 
ent is only so much out of balance as to 
give a slight advantage to the Allies. 

But, the huge food resources of the 
United States put this country in a strate- 
gic position to tip the balance heavily in 
favor of the Allied side in the future. Here 
is a close-up and authoritative view of the 
situation, country by country, showing the 
decisive role of American food supply in 
this war: 

As to the Allied nations: 

England. Normally, England imports 
nearly two-thirds of her food. Now she 
needs everything—grains, meats, fruits, 
eggs, all vitamin foods. The people are on 
frugal rations. The worst feature is the 
drab and monotonous fare. But the British 
get along. Before the war, yearly food im- 
ports averaged 30,000,000 tons. In 1941, 
they were 13 per cent less; at the low 
point of the winter they fell to 25 per cent 
less. But the percentage of concentrated 
foods was higher and civilians average 
about 90 per cent of prewar consumption 
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in terms of calories. This is enough, but 
not much to spare. It is perhaps a little 
better than civilian food in Germany. 

Russia. The Russians lost 80 to 90 per 
cent of their sugar areas. They lost much 
wheat, much milling capacity, and this is 
serious because 80 to 90 per cent of the 
calories in the Russian diet come from 
grains. Disruption of transportation has 
spread hunger in some areas. The Russians 
lost many meat animals and feed. But the 
U.S.S.R. lives with little meat in its diet. 

As to the Axis countries: 

Germany. The diet is much too starchy 
to suit the German needs. Germans have 
had fair quantities of grains, but have had 
shortages of potatoes duc to freezing. 
Meat and.fats are short and rations were 
cut April 6. But this allows German 
civilians about twice the fat ration of 
1917. Unless Hitler can break the block- 
ade this year, the German civilian popula- 


tion apparently is starting now on 4 
period of gradually falling food supply, 
Italy. Food conditions are growing 
worse. Totai supplies of grain, meats and 
fats are reported short. These shortages 
are made worse by unequal distribution, 
Farmers in some parts are well fed, but 
hunger is on the increase in tne cities. 

Finland. Much real distress from hunge 
is reported in Finland. Conditions there 
are described as the worst to be found ig 
any Axis country. 

Danube countries. Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria were 80 per cent self-suff- 
cient in peacetime. Their food situatioa 
is the best in all the Axis. 

And in the captive countries: 

Greece and Eastern Poland are threat- 
ened-with starvation, with many peopk 
already reported dying from hunger. Nor 
way and Belgium rank with Finland a 
victims of distress. Parts of Yugoslava 
are bowed under civil war. Terrible suffer 
ing is reported in occupied Russia. In Hd 
land and Denmark, conditions are pre 
gressively better. French cities and wine- 
growing areas are hungry, and Germaa 
requisitions of horses, machines and le 
bricants have cut down the French peas 
ants’ power to get a crop. Demands d 
German armies and war industries for maa 
power have aggravated the Europe-wide 
shortages of farm labor. 

In the neutral countries, Spain is in the 
throes <f after-effects of war. Sweden, 
Switzer'.1 1 and Portugal still are consid 
ered the small bright spots of Europe. 

As for the Far East, Japan is self-suffi- 
cient, Australia has plenty of food, Chins 
always has a struggle and India is gravely 
threatened with loss of the Burma ric 
supply. 

So the food supply of the United States 
bulks as a weapon that may tip the scales 
more heavily in favor of the Allies. In 
1941, American farmers raised to record 
levels the supplies of wheat, corn, hogs, 
cattle, dairy products and poultry. If the 
weather is favorable, they can improve 
on the 4,000,000,000 pounds of Jend-leas 
products already sent to the Allies. If need 
be, sugar, meats, fats and oils could b 
rationed to permit a larger share to 9 
abroad. Meat and grain of Canada and 
Argentina increase the reserves available 
to nations with ships on the high seas. If 
food is to win this war for either side, the 
vast American supply may tip the balane 
of war in the long run to the Allies. 
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BATTLE AGAINST INFLATION: 
CONTROLS IN THE MAKING 


Administration’s Search for Safeguards: Higher Taxes, Forced Savings 


Wage ceiling believed 
unlikely, but limits on 
high salaries expected 


The bogey of inflation has been raised 
in the United States off and on for ten 
years. Once—in 19387—even the Adminis- 
tration caught the fever and acted to fore- 
stall rising prices. A depression followed. 
Finally, inflation ceased to be a source of 
fear. When war came, opinion was general 
that somehow it would be avoided. 

Now, however, inflation is a genuine 
threat. From the President down, officials 
are hastily devising plans to prevent sky- 
rocketing prices. But these officials are 
getting less than wholehearted cooperation 
from other groups. Congress balks at tax 
increases. Labor unions oppose wage ceil- 
ings and farm groups look 
ceilings on crop prices. 
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Meanwhile, instead of “pump priming,” 
the Administration now is trying to close 
the “inflationary gap.” 

Briefly, the trouble is this: After paying 
taxes and laying aside usual savings, the 
public is likely this year to have $86,000, 
000,000 just to spend. This is more than 
has ever been spent in any other year. 
But, at present prices, there will be only 
$65,000,000,000 worth of goods to spend 
it on. This leaves $21,000,000,000 with no 
place to go. This is the inflationary gap. 
and this is what is worrying the President 
and his advisers. 

These figures are used by the Govern- 
ment as estimates of what will result un- 
less drastic steps are taken. The Adminis- 
tration’s goal is to bring incomes nearer 
into balance with available goods. Many 
devices are being considered 





higher taxes, 
forced savings, wage and profit controls, 
broader price ceilings and more extensive 
rationing. 

Unless all or most of these steps are 
taken, that $21,000,000,000 will be used 
by consumers to bid up prices for a dwin- 
dling supply of goods. This would send 
living costs skyward. Cost of living al- 
ready has jumped 13 per cent in the last 
year and has been rising rapidly in the 
last two months. 

In fact: The first stage of the “inflation- 
ary spiral” that economists mention has 
almost been completed. Price rises are off 
setting the advantage of recent wage in- 
creases and workers are preparing to de- 
mand more money. If these demands are 
met, prices will go still higher, leading 
again to more wage demands and still fur- 
ther price rises. 

This is why the Government is plan- 
ning a broad attack on all inflationary in- 
fluences. Because of political pressures. 
however, the blows will be light on some 
groups. The price-control program eventu 
ally is expected to shape up as follows: 

For taxpayers: Higher levies are in 
prospect for all present income tax payers. 
both individuals and corporations. The 
Treasury now is asking for $7,600,000,000 
in new revenue and Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Marriner Eccles and Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson propose to boost 
this ante by $5,000,000,000 more. Con- 
gress, however, is balking. 

In additign to increased income tax and 


other levies, the President is asking for 
$2,000,000,000 more in Social Security 
taxes on pay rolls. Sentiment also is grow- 
ing in Congress for a general sales tax. 
Proposals for forced savings through a 
withholding tax are viewed without en- 
thusiasm by the Treasury Department 
and by Congress. The present tax pro- 
gram, however, does not yet levy heavily 
on low-income groups which are likely to 
have most of that $21,000,000,000 in their 
pockets. 

For workers: No general ceiling on 
wages is in prospect. Instead may come a 
War Labor Board policy to refuse increases 
in higher wage brackets unless costs of 
living justify them. Low-paid workers 
would be allowed to try to better them- 
selves through organized pressure. 

Also, workers may expect pressure to use 
some of their earnings to buy Government 
bonds. The Treasury, to escape a forced 
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is redoubling efforts to 


savings program, 
sell war bonds to wage earners. 

For salaried employes: A limit on high 
salaries is almost certain. If companies 
pay what the Treasury considers too much 
to executives, those companies are not to 
be allowed to deduct the excess as ex- 
penses. Present plans are expected to use 
prewar salary payments as a guide. 

For employers: Profit limits definitely 
are in the cards. Congress leans toward 
percentage ceilings. The Treasury favors 
steep excess profits levies to recapture 
exorbitant earnings. Prospects are that 
the Treasury view will prevail, since taxes 
then could be used to reduce profits, limit 
dividends and halt wage increases. 

For manufacturers: Factories can expect 
further profit controls through price ceil- 
ings. Companies that must either convert 
to war work or shut down also will have 
their prices governed by war contracts. 
And these can be renegotiated if large 
profit yields result. 

Manufacturing costs promise to become 
relatively stable, since prices for basic ma- 
terials, such as metals and chemicals, al- 
ready are under ceilings. Wage increases, 
however, are not likely to be viewed as a 
cause for price rises. OPA policy is to force 
firms to absorb higher wage bills if profit 
margins can stand them. 

For retailers: Price ceilings will blanket 
a growing number of necessities. These 
ceilings are very likely to squeeze retail 
profit margins, since retail prices have not 
yet caught up to increases at the whole- 
sale level. OPA doesn’t intend to let this 
gap be entirely closed. To prevent bank- 
ruptcies, some subsidies may be granted 
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to retailers, but OPA plans to be sparing 
with these payments. 

Retailers also will be responsible for 
executing Government rationing policies. 
This already has begun for sugar and will 
extend to other items as rations spread. 
Federal licenses to retailers are~ probable 
as an enforcement measure. 

There is some talk of a general price 
freeze, but present indications are that 
freeze orders at retail will be confined to 
food, clothing and other basic items. 

For wholesalers: Price controls are to 
be applied broadly at the wholesale level. 
Prospects are that ceilings on many whole- 
sale prices may be somewhat lower than 
prevailing quotations. Purpose of this 
policy is to make wholesalers share the 
squeeze with retailers by cutting costs and 
reducing profit margins. Administration 
officials are talking of “survival margins” 
so far as profits are concerned. 

For farmers: Present price law prevents 
ceilings on farm products at less than 110 
per cent of “parity.” Parity prices are de- 
signed to assure farmers the same buy- 
ing power for their crops as they enjoyed 
before the first World War. Thus, if prices 
rise generally, farmers would be entitled 
to higher parity prices. 

This feature is viewed as a weakness in 
the price law, since many farm prices still 
are below parity and increases would lift 
retail food prices substantially. However, 
controls over other prices are expected to 
satisfy farmers. Prospects are considered 
slight for tighter price controls on crops. 

For landlords: Rent ceilings are antici- 
pated for almost all defense centers. Pur- 
pose of this policy is to keep living costs 
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down for the bulk of the working popula- 
tion. Ceilings would apply at levels that 
prevailed before housing was scarce. 

For lenders: Bankers and other financ- 
ing groups will be forced by the Federal 
Reserve Board to tighten installment credit 
terms. The purpose again is to curb con- 
sumer buying. Installment terms already 
have been restricted, but more stringent 
rules are expected. Controls may extend to 
individual. charge accounts. 

Reason for this program to strike at 
inflation from many angles can be found 
in the statistical picture presented recently 
to the President. These figures show: 

Federal spending: A total of $85,400, 
000,000 by July 1, 1943. 

Federal income: Only $21,350,000,000 
under present taxes in the same period. 

The prospect: A deficit of $64,000, 
000,000 in the next 15 months. This 
promises to be nearly three times the 
deficit run up in the last eight years. 

As a result of this huge spending, na- 
tional income payments are rising by leaps 
and bounds. February payments were at 
the rate of $104,700,000,000 a year and 
each succeeding month is expected to show 
another increase. 

Furthermore, almost three-fourths of 
these payments are going into wages and 
salaries, compared with about 65 per cent 
in 1939. This means that spending groups 
are receiving a larger proportion of the 
national income than usual. 

At the same time: The decline in 
civilian production is uneven. Output of 
durable goods, such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and radios, is expected to fall 
70 per cent below last year. In normal 
these are the things that sop up 
most of the consumers’ dollars. In the 
present year, therefore, the bulk of spend- 
ing will flow into nondurable goods, such 
as food and clothing, and the output of 
items also is expected to drop 
moderately. Unless restrained, this pressure 
will force a tremendous increase in the cost 
of the necessities of life. 

Restraints through price ceilings and 
rationing now are considered insufficient. 
OPA Counsel David Ginsburg noted re- 
cently that billions of dollars “bidding for 
a short supply of goods in a tight market, 
will get around any price control and any 
rationing schemes that any government 
This explains Mr. Hender- 
son’s insistence on higher taxes and forced 
savings to ease his own problem. 

The facts are that war production is 


years, 


these 


can devise.” 


forcing a lower standard of living. It will 
be lowered in one of two ways: Either 


through price increases or through taxes 
and price controls. The President’s ad- 
visers are trying to convince Congress and 
the public that controls will be cheaper. 
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When Will We Get Tires? 
The Outlook in Rubber 


Famine of at Least Two Years Indicated for Civilian Auto Users 


Synthetic product as 
main hope for future. 
Problem of production 


The American people apparently can 
forget about new rubber tires for their 
cars in either 1942 or 1943. There is every 
sign that they can forget as well about 
retreads or any other tire-saving device 
that uses rubber. 

That is the final word as it is coming 
from official sources here. It tends to dash 
hopes that had been raised that a modest 
supply of crude rubber, plus reclaimed 
old rubber, would permit all or nearly all 
civilians to keep their cars on the road. 
The reason is that there isn’t to be even 
that modest supply of crude. Tires made 
of something other than rubber appear 
to be the one hope. 

Facts and figures about rubber now are 
revealed in detail. In part, these come from 
Leon Henderson, who is responsible for 
civilian supply. In part, they come from 
Jesse Jones, who is responsible for financ- 
ing development of this country’s new syn- 
thetic rubber industry. In part, they come 
from officials of the War Production Board. 

When added up, the situation is this: 

Supplies on hand. A little more than 
700,000 tons of crude rubber, including 
that owned by the Government and by 
industry and some that’s still on the ocean. 
Then there is a supply of 1,000,000 or more 
tons of old rubber lying around the coun- 
try that might be reclaimed if the effort 
is made to gather it. Much of this rubber 
can be used over again if mixed with new 
crude. There is capacity for reworking be- 
tween 250,000 and 350,000 tons a year. 

That means a maximum of 1,700,000 
tons of rubber of all kinds, only 700,000 
tons of which is new rubber. Past sources 
for 98 per cent of crude now are gone. 

Demands to be met. The official esti- 
mate is that military needs, including rub- 
ber going into lend-lease goods, will amount 
to 306,750 tons in 1942, to 462,750 tons in 

1945, and the same amount in 1944. Then, 
it will be necessary to export nearly 200,- 
000 tons of rubber each year to England, 
Canada, Russia and other nations fighting 
on our side. On top of that, vital needs for 

truck tires at home will take a minimum 
of 150,000 tons in 1942 and 124,000 in each 
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NO TIME TO RETIRE 
. or retread 


of the following two years. Here is a 
three-year demand for rubber of nearly 
2,500,000 tons without providing a single 
ton for civilian automobile tires. 

So the situation looks like this. On the 
one hand there is a maximum supply, in- 
cluding reclaimed rubber, of 1,700,000 tons, 
and, on the other, there is a minimum de- 
mand, exclusive of automobile tires, of 
2,500,000 tons, leaving a rubber deficit of 
at least 800,000 tons over the next three 
years, unless new sources can be found 
for rubber. 

Now attention turns to possible ad- 
ditional sources of rubber during that 
period, both to make up this deficit and 
to provide a possible source of rubber for 
ordinary automobile tires—either by re- 
treading or by making new tires. 

Synthetic rubber offers the main hope. 
A program to provide plant capable of 
producing 700,000 tons of rubber annually 
now is announced. That program will cost 
$600,000,000. Jesse Jones is authority for 
the following estimate of production §ac- 
tually to flow from these plants, which 
either are projected or being built: 


In 1942: 25,000 to 40,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber can be expected. 

In 1943: As much as 300,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber will be produced. 

In 1944: The full 700,000 tons of rub- 
ber should be produced. 

Thus: A maximum of 340,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber can be expected in the 
next two years and a maximum of 1,040,- 
000 tons in the next three years to cover 
an officially estimated deficit of about 
800,000 tons. 

And, if the war goes on, the 700,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber will fail to meet the 
officially estimated essential needs of 785,- 
250 tons of rubber annually. There is lit- 
tle hope for the tire user in that situation. 
The result is that, unless other sources of 
rubber can be found, the outlook is not 
bright. Those sources include: 

Ceylon: Might be good for about 60,000 
tons a year, but the Japanese already are 
threatening that source of supply off the 
coast of India. 

Africa: A source of a few thousand tons 
annually. 

South America: As much as 80,000 tons 
of rubber has come from this source when 
rubber got up to $2 a pound. Mr. Jones 
has made available $5,000,000 to try to 
draw out more of this natural rubber, but 
he doubts that anywhere near as much as 
80,000 tons will be forthcoming. 

Mexico: A source of 8,000 to 10,000 
tons of guayule rubber. 

Guayule: Domestic cultivation of this 
plant may produce 1,000 tons of rubber 
in 1942 and 3,000 tons in 1943. It is esti- 
mated that, if 75,000 acres of this plant 
are set out in 19438, the production of rub- 
ber three or four years later can be arowid 
60,000 tons. 

Thus the one hope of a rubber supply 
lies in large-scale creation of synthetic 
rubber. As that program stands today: 

Under construction. Plants now com- 
pleted or nearly completed and those being 
built will produce 120,000 tons of synthetic. 

Projected. Plants for which provision 
already has been made or is being made 
will produce another 580,000 tons. Be- 
tween 15 and 18 months is required to com- 
plete a plant. 

There is some- question whether rubber 
companies are getting the required priori- 
ties on materials that will enable them t 
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push ahead at the fastest possible speed 
with this program. Responsible govern- 
ment officials assume that any required 
priorities will be assigned, taking prece- 
dence over every other type of construc- 
tion. This assurance comes from Donald 
Nelson and W. L. Batt of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The synthetic rubber program calls for 
development of three types, as follows: 

Buna-S: This is a rubber based on Ger- 
man patents. Those patents now are pooled 
and available to the four big rubber com- 
panies and Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey which will operate the plants that will 
produce the bulk of the rubber. Out of the 
700,000-ton program, on the basis of pres- 
ent plans, 540,000 tons will be Buna-S. 
This rubber is made from the chemical 
compounds known as butadiene and sty- 
rene. Butadiene comes from natural or 
petroleum gas or alcohol or acetylene. Sty- 
rene comes from natural or petroleum or 
coal gases. All these substances are abun- 
dant. Cost of Buna-S is estimated by Mr. 
Jones to be between 25 and 35 cents a pound, 
although some officials place its cost on a 
mass-production basis lower than this. 

Butyl: This is a rubber developed by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. Patents in- 
volved are not in the pool, but are avail- 
able. Until recently, Butyl rubber was re- 


garded as not satisfactory for tires. Recent 
developments change this picture, and 
now some informed officials insist that it 
is .better than any other type. Butyl is 
produced by uniting butadiene with a 
substance called isobutylene, which comes 
from petroleum or natural gas. The ques- 
tion in large-scale development here seems 
to revolve around whether such production 
would interfere with output of 100-octane 
gasoline for aircraft. Butyl is by far the 
cheapest synthetic rubber to produce. Only 
60,000 tons of this type of rubber now is 
called for, but that may change as a re- 
sult of later developments showing its 
adaptability to tires. 

Neoprene: This is a specialty rubber 
developed by du Pont. Patents are not in 
the pool. AJl of the expanded production 
in neoprene is to be handled by du Pont 
and plans call for an annual capacity of 
about 100,000 tons. Production costs are 
higher for neoprene than for the other rub- 
bers. Its source is from coal, salt, lime- 
stone and water. 

The rubber industry now being con- 
structed is Government-owned but private- 
ly operated on a fee basis. The four large 
rubber companies, Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich and U.S. Rubber, will, with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and the du 
Pont interests, operate plants that are to 
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produce all but 50,000 tons of the syn- 
thetic rubber. Smaller concerns will di- 
vide up the 50,000 tons of capacity. 

Big questions still to be answered are 
these: First, will the synthetic rubber in. 
dustry continue to be operated after the 
war’? Second, if the decision is to retain 
this industry, will it be owned by the Gov. 
ernment or by private industry? 

A very firm view held by most Govern. 
ment officials is that this country never 
again will permit itself to be dependent up- 
on a rubber supply controlled by foreign 
nations and accessible only across a vast 
stretch of ocean. This view is that the 
American people will insist upon retaining 
a large synthetic rubber industry even if 
that industry must be protected by tariffs, 

Also: The present intent is to offer to 
sell the Government-owned plants after the 
war, so that private industry can obtain 
title. However, this is a political question 
the answer to which probably cannot be 
given until the war is over. It is very prob- 
able that, if the plants are sold, the Gey- 
ernment will insist upon some control over 
the price of the rubber that is produced. 

There is nothing in the rubber situa- 
tion, as it now is developing, to suggest 
that the public can be complacent about 
the outlook for obtaining tires or retreads 
when present tires wear out. 
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SHAPING OUR GRAND STRATEGY 


Long-Distance Phone Brings London Conference to Executive’s Desk 


Vexing Problems of 
Pacific command, Vichy 
policy, inflation controls 


President Roosevelt is taking a far great- 
er part in shaping the London plans for an 
offensive than appears on the surface. Dis- 
tance is no handicap when the long-dis- 
tance telephone rests at his elbow. Harry 
Hopkins and General George C. Marshall 
are in constant contact with him from the 
scene of action. 

During the week end, he cancelled his 
press conference and went into seclusion in 
order that he might keep in touch with 
these developing plans and deal with three 
other troublesome problems: to get a 
clearer working arrangement for General 
Douglas MacArthur in the Pacific; develop 
an over-all plan for blocking inflation; de- 
cide what to do with Vichy. 

The MacArthur difficulty, only half de- 
fined and never fully described, obviously 
had its roots in London rather than Wash- 
ington. Australia leaned too quickly and 
too eagerly toward the United States, de- 
pended upon this nation rather than Eng- 
land, asked for General MacArthur to be 
sent there. But obstacles arose in his path. 
New Zealand clung to Britain instead of 
following Australia. Out of the situation 
grew a complicated international 
which is now being clarified. 

To deal with inflation, the President 
plans a general offensive, and one which, 
save for the new tax program, will call for 
little help from Congress. Of his congres- 
sional leaders, only taxing committee chair- 
men were called in. Stiff pressures already 
were rising against wage and farm ceilings 
as well as against the super tax program 
that Administration insiders were urging. 
Chief trouble: It is election year and nei- 
ther Congress nor pressure group leaders 
have yet realized that the rest of the na- 
tion is in a mood to match the spirit of its 
sons on the fighting fronts. 

Vichy was the most ticklish problem of 
all. What Mr. Roosevelt saw in the de- 
veloping situation there was tied, certainly, 
to the plans for a British-American of- 
fensive in Europe. Already British planes 
were blasting the Germans in France as 
one phase of that offensive. Food ship- 
ments were cut off when the Germans put 
Pierre Laval back in power. But there is 
Martinique, lying close at hand in the West 
Indies, with a French aircraft carrier in 
its harbor and a flock of new American 
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SOVIET SHOPPERS: Maj. Gen. Belayev, Ambassador Litvinov, Rear Admiral Akulin 
... the details of supply shipments were in the White House 


planes on its wharf. And French-owned 
islands dot the American route to Aus- 
tralia. All of these have been closely 
watched for months. Mr. Roosevelt was 
ready to act. 

Russia was tied unalterably into his work 
of the week. Ambassador Maxim Litvinov 
brought two members of the Russian pur- 
chasing commission to the White House 
to talk with the President. The commission 
members are settling down in Washington 
for the duration. Mr. Roosevelt told them 
the shipments of war equipment to Russia 
would go on increasing—as they have since 
he put the heat on Government agencies 
to quit diverting those shipments to other 
fronts. 

Visitors for the week were held to a 
minimum. Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
came in beaming to tell Mr. Roosevelt of 
the long-distance blasting job his air force 
had done from Australia to the Philippines. 
On two successive days, the President 
thumbed through war plans with Admiral 
Ernest J. King, joined on the second day 
by the Army’s acting chief of staff, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. He talked over 
shipping problems, still acute, with Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land and Edward 
McCauley, of the Maritime Commission. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, came in with five 
other officials of his union to present its 
program for “equality of sacrifice” to win 





the war, a ten-point plan. Five minutes 
after they left, Mr. Roosevelt discussed the 
plan with the members of his War Labor 
Committee. 

To a delegation of Latin-American dip- 
lomats, calling in observance of Pan- 
American Day, he expressed full confidence 
that the United States would win the war, 
though it might last two or three more 
years, and said a hemispheric council 
would meet in Washington when it is over 
and have a great voice in making the 
peace. 

His press conference brought a general 
discussion of inflation and nonwar spend- 
ing. He spoke in general terms and said 
the question of a labor policy was wrapped 
up in the problem of prices, wages, farm 
prices, taxes and other elements that fit 
into the cost of living. He said he still had 
not been told where nonwar cuts could be 
made, and, referring to a suggestion that 
has been made that the National Youth 
Administration be abolished, Mr. Roose- 
velt added that NYA was training 400,000 
workers a year for industry, a job that 
would have to be done by some other 
agency if there were no NYA. 

The President’s week kept him so busy 
he failed to show up for the opening base- 
ball game of the season to throw out the 
first ball. Vice President Wallace, an old 
boomeranger, took his place and looped a 
healthy pitch over the heads of the players. 
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Gadget Shutdown: 
War Stringency 
Hits Everybody 


The American standard of living—the 
envy of the world—is scheduled to be- 
come a war casualty. 

That standard is represented largely by 
the countless number of gadgets that ease 
the daily routine of workers and house- 
wives—a standard that made for less work 
and more leisure in the home. Included 
are the family car, automatic heat, me- 
chanical refrigeration, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electrical cooking de- 
vices, radios and phonographs. 

Now: Stop orders issued by the War 
Production Board prohibit the manufac- 
ture of all these items and many more for 
the duration of the war. The reason is that 
war industries need the workers, tools and 
metals that used to be devoted to main- 
taining and improving living standards. 

The Pictogram shows the effect that 
these orders will have on the average 
household. Parlor, bedroom, kitchen, bath 
and basement will be changed because the 
country is at war. When present furnish- 
ings and conveniences wear out, these 
items cannot be replaced. 

When: Downward adjustments, how- 
ever, will not be immediate. Last year and 
1940 were boom years for peacetime goods. 
Many homes are well stocked with new 
gadgets, and, for the time being, repair 
and replacement parts will be available. 

But, if war continues for two years or 
more, scarcely an American home can 
escape the necessity of lowering living 
standards and giving up comforts. Even 
available furnishings will be changed, be- 
cause metal is being denied for about 40 
items, such as ash trays, waste baskets, 
cabinets. So great are war demands that 
even bed springs are being curtailed. 

Furthermore: War's inroads are reach- 
ing more than furniture and gadgets. A 
shortage of feathers threatens output of 
down quilts and pillows. Military de- 
mands for wool will lower the quality of 
carpets and blankets. To save tin, the out- 
put of canned food is being cut down. 
More fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 
will be served, and housewives are likely 
to spend more time in their kitchens. 

War production also is striking at fa- 
miliar recreation habits. Children will 
have to find new toys. No golf clubs will 
be made after June 1 and no rubber will 
be available for tennis balls next year. 
Also, within a year, many families will be 
learning to do without automobiles. 
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Should Married Men Who Have Dependents 
Be Drafted If They Are Not Essential Workers? 


Philip L. Baldwin 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National A-:sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, 

answers: 


I believe that every man between the 
ages of 20 and 30, unless he has children 
or an age! mother who is absolutely de- 
pendent upon ’ ‘n, should be drafted into 
the armed forces of the United States. 

If he is engaged in essential industry, he 
should still be a member of the armed 
forces and receive the same pay, even 
though kept at the same work. 


Samuel J. Hogan 


Washington, D.C.; President, National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
answers: 

No, we believe that sufficient man power 
can be mobilized from other sources. The 
money that would be required to provide 
for the support of the dependents would 
produce quicker and more practical results 
if devoted to the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. And not only a financial problem 
is involved here. The family must always 
be considered as a unit of society. Any 
wholesale disruption of family life will tend 
to create other problems. 


Lynn U. Stambaugh 


Fargo, N. Dak.; National Commander, The 
American Legion, 
answers: 

Our national existence is at stake. The 
war must be won in the shortest possible 
time and at the least possible cost in 
blood and treasure. To that end the na- 
tion must commit itself to universal serv- 
ice under arms and in production. All of 
our man power and our man hours are 
needed. If our purpose can best be assured 
by placing men with dependents in the 
armed forces it should certainly be done. 


L. F. Ford 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, National Alliance 
of Postal Authorities, 
answers: 

The proposal to draft for military serv- 
ice a married man who has dependents 
and is not engaged in essential industry 
strikes at the heart of the greatest of our 
American institutions, the home. While it 
is proposed to give support to such de- 
pendents, it is difficult to see how this can 


(by telegraph) 
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Question of the Weelk 
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As the size of America’s armed 
forces increases, and Congress con- 
siders bills for the support of de- 
pendents, the problem arises 
whether married men with de- 
pendents and who are not em- 
ployed in indispensable work 
| should be drafted. 

In order to present a symposium 
| of informed opinion, The United 





States News asked businessmen 
and spokesmen for national or- 
ganizations the following question: 


Should a married man with 
dependents and not engaged 
in an “essential industry” be 
drafted for military service? 


Answers were printed last week. 
More are presented herewith. 





compensate for the moral loss that must 
be sustained by the family through the 
prolonged absence of its head. I favor the 
plan only as a last resort. 


Max Singer 


Boston, Mass.; Commander in Chief, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 


answers: 

The answer to your question depends 
on the definition of dependents and when 
the obligation was incurred. 

If the dependency is genuine and can- 
not be assumed by others, and was in- 
curred prior to the Selective Service Act, 
or involuntarily since that time—the an- 
swer is, No. 

If the dependency is merely a marital 
status, with a wife capable of supporting 
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MAX SINGER 





herself and children, if any, or was vol- 
untarily incurred subsequent to the Drafi 
Act, the answer is, Yes. 

Marital or family ties should not relieve 
one from service to his country except 
when such service would impose economic 
disaster on helpless dependents. 

Prompt enactment by the Congress of 
a law to provide compulsory allotment and 


allowance to dependents, as recommended P 


by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, would 
help solve the problem. 


Leo E. George 


Washington, D.C.; President, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks (AFL), 
answers: 


Marital status alone should not deter. 
mine eligibility for exemption or defer- 
ment from selective service in an emer- 
gency. Full consideration should be given 
to dependents, whether those dependents 
are such by virtue of marriage or consan- 
guinity, and the degree of dependency. 

Maintenance of morale, both in the fight- 
ing forces and among civilians, is of the 
utmost importance to efficiency in the 
prosecution of a great cause, and the ex 
action of disproportionate sacrifices is de 
structive of morale in both places. 


Hugh P. Beirne 


New Haven, Conn.; President, Nationa 
Association of Retail Druggists, 
answers: 

Every able-bodied man under the age 
of 45, with or without dependents, should 
be used in this all-out war effort. Of course, 
single men should be selected first. If the 
available ranks of single men become de 
pleted, our Government would have 00 
other alternative but to provide suppott 
for the dependents of married men. 
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Simple hospitality 
is back in style | 


again 


CORY 4 ES See RRR EMMETT, OER HITE 


In times like these, all of us feel increasing need 
to be together in friendly groups. Courage and 
stamina are bred in the circle of good companion- 
ship. But certainly we are not in the mood for 
big, lavish parties. 

Beer and ale are very naturally the basis of 
today’s simple hospitality. Beer is the very symbol 
of friendship . . . of rest and peace after work 
and strain. . 


It is the beverage of thoughtful and tolerant 
people who live sanely and wisely. Most important 
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of all, beer is the beverage of moderation for a 
self-disciplined people. 

Serve refreshing beer or ale to your friends. It 
has a rich, mellow flavor that comes from skillful 
brewing of sun-ripened grains and fragrant hops. 

It is the natural companion of good food... 
making good-things-to-eat taste their best. 

Remember that beer and ale can do much 
during these strenuous times to bring relaxation 
and pleasure to your husband, your family, and 
your circle of friends. 


May we send you, free of cost,a booklet describing the important “Clean-Up or Close-Up” program of the brewers of 
America ...a program which provides active industry cooperation for the maintenance of wholesome conditions 
wherever beer is sold. Address: Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. G 15, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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;' MERICA’S offemse against the Axis is 
CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT—These four-engined | — 
ike the equally famous CATALINA and CORONADO flying boats, hav already rolling on the production lines 
Rs cate dale ae lee Reotigggll of the aircraft industry. 
At the beginning of the emergency, this 








industry was ready with superior types of 
airplanes, engines and propellers. Its next 
responsibility was the immediate volume 
production of these types. The photographs 
on these pages show how well it has been 
meeting this responsibility. 

Heavy bombers, medium bombers, dive 
bombers, fighters, pursuits, trainers and 
transports are streaming out from production 
lines in factory after factory to meet the 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT — Dx i as Bombers, the Douglas airplan 
how highly versatile ond have seen action as pur ind night 1942 goal. Vastly expanded, the industry is 


ve are 


now expanding still further. At the same 





time, it is giving every possible assistance to 


x The scenes pictured on these two pages show only a 
of the rising output of the American aircraft indust 
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other industries in the conversion of their 









BEECH AIRCRAFT— Ecct 

plants to help meet next year’s goal. 15: toma iieds Gt Widieer cllch. Smell desnned for dca 
In this production offensive United Aircraft are helping to lounch # 

is supplying engines and propellers by the 

thousands to nearly every major airplane 

manufacturer. Type after type of America’s 

first-line fighting planes, including all those 


shown here and many more, are being 
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equipped with either Pratt & Whitney air- * P PY . 
cooled engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, iv’ t - ; 
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Pratt & Whitney Vought -Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
Engines Airplanes Propellers 





others in the industry are helping to swell the tide, and * 
manufacturers are operating more than one factory. 
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COMBAT CARS: U.S. AHEAD OF AXIS 


Speedy Conversion of Industry From. Autos to Armored Vehicle 


How the Army is getting 
jeeps, weapon carriers, 
trucks in large numbers 


XVi—Combat Vehicles 


The industries that gave the United 
States the world’s greatest store of auto- 
motive equipment for peace now are mak- 
ing good on a harder task—providing the 
United Nations with the world’s greatest 
array of combat vehicles for war. 

Ordnance engineers and factory produc- 
tion managers are turning out new fight- 
ing machines in greater variety and on a 
vaster scale than all the Axis nations com- 
bined. Thousands of combat cars and 
trucks, ranging from tiny jeeps to huge, 
armored half-tracks, are being produced. 

Thousands are needed. As spring offen- 
sives get under way around the world, the 
armies of the U.S. and other United Na- 
tions will step up their urgent demands 
for American-made weapons. Bitter expe- 
rience has taught the Allies that no offen- 
sive succeeds unless it is backed up by 
hundreds of mobile fortresses that can 
stand up under a hail of enemy fire and 
strike back hard and fast. 

Answer to the demands depends upon 
production lines which center in the indus- 
trial Midwest. Speed in setting up the lines, 
in getting actual volume output on most 
items, has been impressive. Less than two 
years ago, the Army’s effective mecha- 
nized force consisted of 485 scout cars, 
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THE SUPER-JEEP: Four men and a 37-mm. gun on mobile fortress 


28 


Wharch of Industry — 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pp, 
duction. The story of how American industry is py, 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a fis 


flood is the story of how the war is to be wo 


114 armored cars and 28 up-to-date tanks. 
Today its five armored divisions alone are 
equipped with more than 10,000 vehicles 
of all kinds. 

Trucks. Most familiar combat vehicles 
are those using basic truck designs, al- 
tered to fight on the battlefield. All trucks 
in this category have four-wheel drive, 
giving them tremendous power in ratio 
to weight and size. 

Jeeps: Army’s most versatile combat 
vehicle is the quarter-ton truck, used as a 
utility wagon, troop carrier, light com- 
mand and scout car. Originally intended 
to replace motorcycles and sidecars, they 
have been adapted to more important 
missions, such as towing field artillery. 

Variations of the jeep are numerous. 


THE JEEP FAMILY 





- wide World 
THE BABY JEEP: Most versatile vehicle... 
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THE SEA JEEP: 60 miles an hour on land, 10 through water 


Most spectacular is the recently » 
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nounced amphibian jeep, a_ water-goin 
truck that hits 60 miles an hour on lan4 
10 miles through the water. It carig 
three soldiers, a machine gun and a stop 
of ammunition. The Army declares » 
other country has anything approaching 
it; that mass output already is under wa 
Other variations of the jeep include th 
“swamp buggy,” which mounts overi» 
tires for use on swampy ground; tl 
“super jeep,” equipped with a four-whed 
trailer carrying four men and a 37-mm. guy 
Scout cars: Built with special chassis 
fast and heavily armored trucks are used 
by motorized infantry and cavalry to |. 
cate the enemy quickly, feel out his 
strength, search out ambushes, mines and 
traps, knock out light machine gun nest: 
Other truck types adapted for close in- 
fighting are the common reconnaissance 
cars, twice as large as jeeps; half-ton trucks 
that mount small field pieces, accompany 
the infantry. 
Half-tracks. These new vehicles utiliz 
a caterpillar tread in place of rear wheel 
They combine the high speeds of trucks 
with the cross-country mobility of tractors 
Superstructures for the different types of 
half-tracks vary according to the mis 
sion each type is designed to accomplish. 
Basic chassis and substructure are the 
same in all. Characteristics include a to 
speed of 50 miles an hour, a cruising rang 
of 250 miles on one filling of the gas tanks, 
ability to climb 60 per cent grades when 
loaded. Rubber-coated steel tracks are good 
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—U.S. Army Signal Corps from Acme 
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for thousands of miles. There are three 
main types. 

Armored cars: Reorganized armored di- 
visions will use half-track armored cars 
in place of the wheeled scout cars. They 
carry three machine guns, mounted on a 
track running around the inside of the 
open steel plate body. 

Personnel carriers: Only slightly differ- 
ent from armored cars, personnel carriers 
gat 10 to 13 soldiers; each mounts a ma- 
chine gun. Their job is to mass troops at 
distant places in a hurry, with a minimum 
of casualties. 

Weapon carriers: Most important in this 
dass are the “tank destroyers,” armored 
half-tracks mounting 75-mm. guns. Swarms 
of these vehicles can break up formations 
of attacking tanks. They are highly ma- 
neuverable and also mount heavier guns, 
such as the 105-mm. The Germans used 
this type of assault artillery with great 
effect against French and British forces. 

Production. Automobile companies are 
making most of the mechanized combat 
weapons. Also directly involved are com- 
panies which formerly made heavy con- 
struction equipment and farm machinery. 

These organizations, most of them un- 
familiar with armament work a year ago, 
were several months ahead of schedules 
at the end of 1941. The story of produc- 
tion on half-track personnel carriers and 
amored cars is an example of the way 
they were able to “beat the promise.” 

Preparations: After initial design work 
o a half-track vehicle was completed, 
the Army called in the Diamond T Motor 
Co., the Autocar Co., and the White Mo- 
tor Co., and outlined the job ahead. 

With the first order for 10,000 half- 
tracks, the three companies pooled their 
engineers and production men, started de- 
tailing specifications with the Army’s Ord- 
nance Department experts. Standard 
drawings were made for chassis, engines, 
transmissions, wheels and caterpillar tracks. 
This insured interchangeability of parts, 
an essential element of maintenance when 
the vehicles are in use. 

Assembly: Diamond T and Autocar 
built new plants, for assembling cars. The 
former builds the complete car on a sin- 
gle assembly line, while Autocar fabricates 
the armored body on jigs and fixtures on 
am upper floor, drops the whole structure 
onto the chassis on the ground floor. 

White Motor Co. converted two of its 
truck assembly lines to making chassis for 
a@mored cars and personnel carriers. The 
fished chassis are run sixty miles to 
another plant, where the body is built on. 

Subcontracting: The three prime con- 
tractors employ a large group of subcon- 
tractors. A survey at one time showed 186 
diferent companies producing subassem- 
blies on this one ordnance program. 

This is the pattern that will be applied 
even more intensively in the future. The 
Army is confident that it already has more 
than overcome the seven-year head start 
of the Axis in making vehicles for war. 
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HOUSE RULES, TOM 
TIME TO CHALK UP A SPECIAL 
SCORE FOR REFRESHMENT. 







WHO EVER HEARD OF 
A SCORE LIKE THAT ? 











DION’T YOU KNOW ? 


PABST BLENDS 33 FINE 

BREWS TO MAKE Z GREAT 
BEER. BLENDING GIVES 
IT THAT SWELL FLAVOR, 


FLAVOR! EXTRA-~ 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR... 
BECAUSE PABST BLUE 
RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 

BLENOING. IT’S 
SPEC/ALLY BLENOEO 







A GREAT IDEA... 
BUT WHERE DOES 
THE “33 rol” 

COME IN ? 
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EATEST “SERVE” 
OF THE EVENING! THE 
WAY | FEEL NOW I’M 
REALLY GOING TO TAKE 
YOU, TOM~33 rod... 







Serve the beer that’s Blended “33 to 1”—and 
score tops with everyone! Enjoy its match- 
less flavor in full or club size bottles and 


apt zees. 
on draft at better places everywhere. 


Popzrt 
Pabst Brewing 
Company 

Milwaukee 


23 Fine Brows Blended inl One Great Boor 











Marshall-Hopkins visit 
to London viewed as a 
sign of early drive 


An attack on Germany from the west 
is favored by a majority of commenting 
editors, many of whom believe that such 
an offensive should be undertaken this 
spring regardless of the toll of men and 
machines it might exact. Others are of the 
opinion that creation of a second front 
should be delayed until the United Na- 
tions are better prepared. 

The discussion has been stimulated by 
the visit to London of General George C. 
Marshall, the Army’s Chief of Staff, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, the President’s close 
associate. Editors agree that this visit has 
great significance, but they differ in in- 
terpreting its meaning. Some contend that 
it foreshadows immediate offensive actions. 
Others see it as a strategic meeting of Al- 
lied leaders at a critical hour. 

“Tt is the hour to weigh terrible risks 
against the terrible dangers of taking no 
risks,” says the New York Times (Ind.), 
“and to judge every risk by one criterion: 
Any move that can keep Hitler from win- 
ning now is a move to defeat him forever.” 

Declaring that the establishment of a 
western front is “certain to be costly and 
may be impossible,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.) asserts that “nowhere 
could Anglo-American offensive action tell 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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SECOND FRONT AGAINST GERMANY? 


Press Disagreement on Whether Spring Offensive is Worth Ris, 


with greater effect.” It adds that, if it failed 
to save Russia, “we would not be much 
worse off than we would be anyway in the 
event of such a disaster,” while, if it suc- 
ceeded, the war would be very nearly won.” 

“Our immediate task,” says the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “is to occupy 
Hitler so completely this spring and sum- 
mer in the west that he will have neither 
time nor the forces to organize the major 
campaign against Russia.” 

The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) warns: 
“United Nations’ deficiencies are still seri- 
ous, especially in the transport field,” but 
declares that “the war won’t wait until we 
build all ships we would like to have.” 

Much depends on the adequacy of our 
shipping, according to the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Eagle (Ind.), which argues that, 
if the delivery schedules of British and 
U.S. supplies to Russia are being fulfilled, 
“it is not of such critical importance to 






























































APRIL SHOWERS 








relieve Nazi pressure against 
On the other hand, the Rock Island 
(Ill.) Argus (Ind.) argues, “If the Axis 


can’t win this year, it will be out of 
luck in 1943,” and adds, “England and 


America are not compelled to gamble this 
year.” They will have a chance even if the 
Germans force a Russian surrender.” 

A more cautious approach is that of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), which, 
conceding that arguments in favor of a 
United Nations offensive are “excellent,” 


Russia.” 
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asks whether sufficient supplies are aya. 
able to launch it, “with reasonable hopes 
of success.” If the military authoritix 
are convinced that the means on hand ap 
inadequate, the Courant contends, “the; 
ought not to attempt it merely to satis 
restless public opinion anywhere.” 

Some editors believe that Gener 
Marshall’s sudden appearance in Londw 
has more significance than the Whit 
House explanation that it was “just 
part of war routine.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Jourd 
(Ind.) asserts that the visit “means, g 
course, that United Nations military lead. s 
ers have not changed their belief that the he 
key to victory is in Europe.” papeta 

“What the Marshall-Hopkins visit doeg ie tus 
is to heighten expectation that an invasion ielore * 
of Europe is coming fairly soon,” observed _ 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette al the 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind =F 





Rep.) finds General Marshall’s remark oy. 
“We want to expand in Europe,” some mm 0 
headed b 


what “cryptic,” but declares that the Ger 
eral is known as an exponent of offensiv4 
warfare and suggests that British pres 
deductions of a projected offensive ar 
“probably not far-fetched.” 

The Boston Herald (Ind.) surmise 
“The entire war, in all its global aspects 
is probably being reviewed, analyzed aw 
planned. Naturally we are curious as ti 
what is in the offing. How much ma 
curious must be the German general staff 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Shall We Break 
Ties With Vichy? 
Editors Divided 


Severance of diplomatic relations be- 
ween the United States and the Vichy 
Government is urged by many comment- 
ing newspapers as a suitable response to 
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the appointment of Pierre Laval as chief 
it the Government of France. 

Some editors demand an immediate 
break, contending that Laval’s return to 
power is a menace that may lead to Nazi 
ye of the French fleet and possible surren- 
der of bases in Dakar, Madagascar, Mar- 
iinique and other French territory. 

A minority, however, warns against 
precipitate action. This group holds that 
the situation should be further clarified 
iefore such a far-reaching step is taken. 

Several editors declare that what they 
al the State Department’s “appease- 
nent” policy toward Vichy has failed 
imally. Many call for immediate recog- 
tition of the Free French Government, 
ieaded by General Charles de Gaulle. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
kelares that the real power in France now 
mides in the hands of Laval, a “con- 
«enceless careerist,” and warns that Mad- 
wascar may be turned over to the Japa- 
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wse and Martinique to Germany unless 
remove quickly. “Let us recognize the 
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SHAPING UP ON THE HOME FRONT 


Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
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de Gaullists,” urges the Post, “not merely 
as de facto governors of some South Sea 
islands and of Equatorial Africa, but as 
the true government of the true France.” 

“The time is about here to drop appease- 
ment,” argues the Providence (R.1I.) Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Ind.), “break with Vichy 
and extend full and exclusive recognition 
to General Charles de Gaulle.” 

In a similar vein, the Roanoke (Va.) 
World News (Ind. Dem.) terms Laval’s 
return to power “the tragedy of France,” 
and contends: “A rupture of all diplomatic 
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relations with Vichy may be regarded as 
inevitable. The only alternative is a mili- 
tary relationship and further recognition 
of the Free French.” 

“There seems to be no reason for confi- 
dence in the good faith of the puppet 
government at Vichy now that Laval is 
back in a position of authority,” observes 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Morning Mer- 
cury (Ind.). “The United States should 
waste no more time in negotiating with 
the puppet government.” 

A more cautious view, however, is that 
of the New York Times (Ind.), which ar- 
gues that, before a decision is reached: 
“The President and the State Depart- 
ment will be entitled to wait until they 
have received from Admiral Leahy the 
fullest possible reports and thrown into 
the scales every argument that can be ad- 
vanced with respect to the course that will 
help most to win the war.” 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.), Admiral Leahy has been 
described in Paris and Berlin as “control- 
ling the policy of Vichy,” even though to 
the people of the United States, his influ- 
ence “may have appeared negligible.” To 
recall him, the Monitor suggests, might be 
a disservice to the country. The Monitor 
holds that both French and German 
brands of fascism have been balked by 
the French people with their “love of 
liberty and sense of honor,” and believes 
that, in spite of all repression, they are 
still a force to be reckoned with and 
should be sustained and encouraged 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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NOW IT’S HIS TURN TO TAKE IT 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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PROFIT LIMITATION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Many corporations are making unconscionable 
profits. 

The word “unconscionable” is used advisedly—it 
has bothered the consciences of some companies to 
such an extent that millions of dollars have been 
turned back voluntarily to the Treasury. In other in- 
stances the mere sending out of a questionnaire by 
Chairman Vinson of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has resulted in a voluntary scaling down of 
past and future profits. 

This does not mean that something wicked has hap- 
pened—that businessmen have deliberately sought to 
take advantage of their Government and then have re- 
pented. In most instances the large profits are the di- 
rect result of haste on the part of Government and 
caution on the part of industry in making the original 
contracts. 

There was no time to ask for bids—in fact, the Gov- 
ernment has had to go out and seek the manufacturer 
who could make this or that weapon of war. The arms 
program is so vast that to get things done in a hurry 
contracts had to be let without stopping to go through 
the usual precautions of a purchase and sale negotia- 
tion. 

Sometimes, even with the best intentions, neither 
party to the contract could accurately say in advance 
what the cost would be. The so-called “negotiated” 
contract usually favors the manufacturer, because he 
knows his business and his operating processes and 
the Government official does not. There has grown up, 
therefore, a practice of mutual trust wherein the 
manufacturer tentatively projects the figure of prob- 
able cost for making a small quantity of a certain 
product that he has never made before. Once he gets 
the tools and goes through a production period he be- 
gins to learn what the true costs are. Then the con- 
tract is supposed to be revised. 


ALL BUSINESS 
INJURED BY THE 
FLAGRANT CASES 


Now there have been one or two 
flagrant cases wherein the manu- 
facturer attempted to camou- 
flage his first costs by paying 
huge bonuses and salaries. His object, of course, was 
not to evade the tax laws but to make a presentation 
of high cost on the first batch of contracts that would 
be a base for subsequent contracts. That kind of thing 
is not specifically prohibited by law as yet, but it does 
irreparable damage to the whole system of private 


capitalism and gives the radical groups exactly th 
ammunition they have been looking for with which t 
convict all business. 

Immediately that the headlines tell of such extrem 
cases, a demand arises for legislation to limit profits 
Opinions differ as to the formula. One thing is certaig 
—to make a blanket rule may defeat the whole pu 
pose, which is to get things done rapidly. 


BLANKET LIMIT For a profit limitation that wij 
ON PROFIT UNFAIR prevent undue profits from bk 
TO SMALL FIRMS ing made in one case will teni 

to make another manufacturer 
with a small capital and surplus, hesitant to take; 
risk. And the Government cannot now stop to trais 


managers or to build up organizations of engineenm 


and technicians to take on tens of thousands of con 
tracts that must be let quickly if we are to spend 
$125,000,000,000 on war production in 1942 and 194 

It has been suggested that a sliding scale be a 
plied whereby the percentage of profits diminisha 
with the volume of contract work. The Treasury De 
partment’s tax experts oppose this and any such form 
of profit limitation, declaring that the excess profit 
taxes will take care of exorbitant gains. 

But here we have again the unfair working of 
blanket or uniform rule. Today the excess profits la 
is doing serious damage to the economic future 
America by penalizing small companies and favoris 
large corporations. The system of computing the te 
makes it possible for the well-heeled, well-capitalizd 
corporation to ride through the war period with a pro! 
it level as high if not higher than in pre-war da 
whereas the company which is just getting a toe-holf 
and beginning to make money is not permitted to 
tain enough of its profits to pay off debt and clear th 
decks for future contingencies. 

If the capitalistic system is to be afforded, for t 
first time in our generation, a chance to function witl 
in a regulated economy, there must be due conside 
tion given to the importance of providing the sine 
of competition for the period after the war. 

Many things that ordinarily are unorthodox # 
even unsound from an economic viewpoint are do 
in wartime because the citizen recognizes the pow 
and mastery of the State and the need for comm 
sacrifice. The profit motive cannot be erased allt 
gether in wartime, but it can be prevented from bei 
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“| whelly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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stry must take the lead in eliminating unconscionable profits—lt 


be done by taxation which takes away all profits on a fair - 


m or survival basis—It is essential to after-the-war stability. 












gd to the point of damaging the national morale. 
ws. lately the country has been aroused over the 
ressive attitude of the labor politicians and labor 
m organizers. The vast majority—yes, perhaps 
w-nine per cent of the rank and file of the work- 
go not want strikes or interruptions of any kind 
wppen. It is only when vicious anti-employer prop- 
ida, breeding hatred and dissension, is poured into 
union man’s home by the so-called labor union 
at wilgs-managed and financed by the union politicians 
m beg@at we see selfishness intensified. 
1 tent what do these union papers play up and em- 
cturerasize? Why, profits of course. “If the other fellow is 
take ang his, why shouldn’t we get ours?” is the slogan 
> traieh is dinned into the ears of the workingman. 
gineenmmecently the country has heard much about the 40- 
of cong week and the selfishness of labor. The charge 
spenmlid in the sense that if the overtime payments be- 
1 194M at 48 hours, instead of 40 or 44, the workers will 
be angles in their pay envelope. Industry pays the bill 
inishegm funds furnished by the Government as an essen- 
ry Defipart of the cost, so that’s a matter of public policy 
1 form@fphich there can and should be debate. 
profitggut who can come into the court of public opinion 
debate it? Who can come in with clean hands? 
ig of Mainly not the National Association of Manufac- 
fits lamers or the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
ts so long as these organizations fail to carry 
mequally vigorous and intensive campaign to get 
amo the evil of exorbitant profits. 
mgress can and should handle the problem by 
sation. It should not be left to the administrative 
retion of the Treasury Department. 
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NINGS SHOULD The simplest solution would be 
RESTRICTED TO to adopt a principle suggested 
AL’ LEVEL recently by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers but 
t implemented in detail. It is that all profits in 
ime shall be taken away leaving only enough for 
al “survival.” 
lis is being called by President Roosevelt a War 
Survival. That’s a good name for more purposes 
tone. American labor is in a war for survival. 
#can management is in a war for survival. Amer- 
titizens as a whole face a question of whether the 
taterprise and democratic system shall prevail or 
ther we shall invite the chaos of demoralized de- 
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mocracy with its inevitable sequel—totalitarianism. 

The instinct to totalitarianism is not a difficult one 
to find in our midst. Some of our most zealous liberals 
have it—they are already talking in intolerant manner 
about shooting hostile critics and suppressing un- 
palatable criticism. Some of our most zealous con- 
servatives have it—they would like to see the liberals 
deported and a “strong” government substituted. 
These groups do not know it, but they are totali- 
tarians under the skin—they are afraid of the demo- 
cratic process and they do not wish to face the sacri- 
fices that must be made in order to discipline de- 
mocracy without destroying it. 


A CHALLENGE Congress can write a definition 
TO MANAGEMENT for tax purposes of what busi- 
FOR LEADERSHIP ness “survival” means. It can set 

a number of alternative tests. 
What did the company earn in pre-war years? What 
was a fair return on capital then? Should not a com- 
pany with a small capital be given a chance to build 
up a reasonable reserve for after-the-war contingen- 
cies? Shall companies with bonded debt and heavy 
sinking funds be given a chance to recapitalize or else 
to apply a substantial proportion of earnings to getting 
out of debt so as to face the after-the-war period with 
greater stability, thus insuring workers against sudden 
loss of jobs? 

There are dozens of expedients whereby the Gov- 
ernment can recapture war profits and at the same 
time drain off any excess profits which are reflected in 
non-war businesses that are benefiting indirectly from 
war prosperity. 

The job can be done. Management and ownership is 
challenged to take the l ad—to present a workable 
formula and to push it hard for early enactment. Let 
management by a power‘ul example of self-limitation 
create such a public o inion as will compel other 
groups to app!y self-limitation, too, or at least to put 
their followers in a mood to accept governmental 
limitation. A blanket freezing of all wages may be as 
unfair as a blanket freezing of all profits. There must 
be a yardstick which can treat all groups on the same 
equitable principle—a “survival” basis. 

We should hear less and less then about union se- 
curity and more and more aboypt job security and 
business security, all of which will then add up to 
America’s security and America’s victory. 
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Pattern for a National War Labor Policy: 


Board’s Rulings on Wages and the Union Shop f=" 
A labor policy. This Government now has r eC 


the outline of a wartime coal 1 


labor policy. Within rough limits any employer matte 
now can know what he probably will be ordered meets 
to do if his dispute with a labor union is referred he new f 
to the War Labor Board. The four public repre- ident of 


sentatives of the Board have combined with the p Farm: 
four union representatives to make its policy on Bh a Le 
the basic issues of the all-union shop and higher the mine 


wages. The dissent of the Board’s four employer cee See farmers. 
members on the issue of compulsory unionism at of 
has been overridden. It remains to be seen . s a 
. whether Congress will accept the Board policies. 4 ; oe ; oe ishingt 
Congress could veto the Board’s action only by moore 
writing into law another policy. Here is what the is Jol: 
Board has decided: aren 
plan to d 
them? . 
pt Mr. 


"—U.S. Army Signal Corps photo 


WAGES: Wages should not be frozen. In the WAR LABOR BOARD CHAIRMAN DAVIS: Knows his controls 


higher brackets wages should move up slowly 
—more slowly than the upward changes in the 


cost of living. But, in the substandard brackets, wages the union. Second, compulsory unionism in this form has 
should be increased faster than living costs until they been ordered where the company has given evidence of 


reach levels that will permit health and decency. accepting labor unions, but where until recently bitter 
: . rivalries between AFL and CIO unions have disru 
WHEN TO INCREASE: The Board has set up five major con- : pia : pted 
a “sping d : production. Third, the Board has granted the union de 
ditions governing its action on demands for higher wages: . ad : 
‘ . ; mand for security where it would stabilize and increas 
(1) The increase should not result in the company’s pay- ae : : 
: : : : ° ? war production in the company’s plants. Wayne L. Morse 
ing wages out of line with those paid by its competitors. ; rae a : ; 
TM. : Spey «3 speaking for the majority, explains: “So long as the uniom 
(2) The increase should be justified by upward changes in : A ge 
ag ok Sk ak ‘ te believes it necessary for it to be on guard against con 
living costs. (3) The financial condition of the company— “46 : . : : 7 
: : pany policies and strategies or independent union drive 
recent profit record plus prospects—should make it clear tiny? ‘ ; Si 
oa ; against its membership, there is bound to be a diverting od 
that the company has the ability to pay the increases. (4) . : es a 
: : ‘ 7 ag effort from maximum production within the plants.” On 
The preponderance of evidence should indicate that the ye eae 
, * ; i, . the other hand, he adds, “If a majority of the members 
increase will not of itself result in higher prices to the con- Hit ; 
; vote upon themselves, as a condition of unemploy- 
sumer—except in cases where the Government is the con- tee , _- a 
° ; ; ment, membership in the union for the duration of 
sumer. (5) The increase should be shown to be desirable - , 
- : : the contract, the major result is bound to be much 
from the standpoint of improving employe morale and Ap : : . ; 

7 ; : jt : greater stability in employer-union relationships than 

providing greater incentive for maximum production. _—- . 
now prevails. 
CLOSED SHOP: The unions lost their campaign for the closed , ; 

“asa gstally . . EMPLOYERS’ DISSENT: Employer representatives disagree 
or ali-union shop last November when, during the coal ; SS: ‘ ploy _ g FARM 
aay are with the majority on membership maintenance on the 
strike, President Roosevelt announced that the Govern- gd ; : “Nn 

; ee . sia ground that it denies the right of the employe to decide §*** 
ment never would order anyone to join a union. Since SPR Ane titled 
pa gar nite . individually whether he wants to retain his union status 
then, under the piloting of Chairman William H. Davis, . 




























: The e a i - aiieeme ae ugh Lae rep 
the War Labor Board has slowly evolved a substitute for he employ« ~ proposed ean altern or form thro bd hies of 
ne ae ee which they believed the unions could maintain their men- 
the closed shop. Its purpose is to grant the unions sta- tag. ae gar ae SP 
cae te ih iat are e - ? bership: by permitting a worker to certify in writing his 
bility of compulsory unionism without forcing anyone to ee ‘ : J , balers it 
a : willingness to remain a member of a union during the 
join a union. a ; by many 
life of the contract, or by giving each union worker af : 
UNION SECURITY: Essence of the substitute is simply that opportunity to resign within 10 days after a contract ha the 3 
a workman, although not forced to join the union, is to been signed, if the contract provides he must remain af" al 
be required to remain inside the union once he elects to union member as a condition of employment. Failing to lain it 
join. This arrangement is not to be put into effect until resign within these 10 days, he would be required to stay Lew! 
the War Labor Board has notified a company that a ma- a union member for the contract period. “ le 
jority of the members of the local union who are employes adv r le 
. . eo e a ¢ ni ‘ \y 
of the company have voted affirmatively on this specific ere i pm —— a —— fe pul 
isons by snceet ballet. are weighing the wisdom of the Board’s policy. The Senate it the 





Labor Committee has given its approval to a meastl Inpting 










WHEN TO GIVE SECURITY: The Board’s majority has estab- sponsored by Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota, freezilé Bion off 
lished at least three major reasons for ordering this form salaries and preventing extension of compulsory unionis™ qj farm, 
of union security. First, the Board has ordered an employ- except where an employer agrees voluntarily or where 4! fey hel}, 
er to agree to a maintenance-of-membership arrangement employer has been found to have violated the National [yy ot 





where the-union can show that the company is hostile to Labor Relations Act. 
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Lewis's New Role: 
wm Union Leader 


























0 men from the coal mines and a 
be finishing school graduate have set 
nselves up as leaders of the American 
ners. All three have stepped out of 
roles as union chiefs—an action which 
ed not only the farmers who sudden- 
isovered themselves pitched into the 
x of CIO politics, but also the be- 
coal miners who won’t be consulted 
matter until next autumn when the 
meets in biennial convention. 

he new farm leaders are John L. Lewis, 
Metent of the coal miners and, now, the 
Me Farmers’ Union; his daughter, Miss 
inn Lewis, who is secretary-treasurer 
te mine union district which admitted 
farmers, and Ora Gasaway, a seasoned 
nant of the Lewis organization, recent- 
president of the farmers’ district. 
hington is watching these new farm 
fers closely and asking many questions: 
is John Lewis up to? Why this sud- 
excursion into agriculture? What does 
pln to do for the farmers? What will it 
them? And, most important, will they 
pt Mr. Lewis and his program. 
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n the 
lecide f+» “No Trespass” signs for miners 
tatus 
rough fe replies differ according to the sym- 
mem- Paies of persons making the answers. 

ag his fr. Lewis is not well liked among New 
g the palets in Washington. Perhaps that is 
er anfY Many Government officials privately 
ot has dd the venture into agriculture to Mr. 
cin 4 wis's alleged political ambitions. They 
ng tofPain it on the basis of an attempt by 
y stay Lewis to show that he has many 
rods among the farm people. 

Mr. Lewis’s explanation has not been 
he publicly. But his friends maintain 
Rt the mine workers’ president is at- 
mpting to realize the dream of many 
on officers—a coalition between worker 
d farmer, a coalition, which, if achieved, 
Fy believe, would be unbeatable. 

Still others inside the CIO maintain that 
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The engineering development which will 
permit freight trains to travel at passenger 
train speeds is roller bearings. 


When freight trains are operating: at these 
high speeds, America for the first time, will have “One-speed” railroad- 
ing—with its manifold advantages. 


In every branch of mocern transportation, Timken Roller Bearings are the 
answer to highly efficient, high speed, economical, dependable operation. 


In the railroad field itself, Timken Bearings made feasible the high speeds 
of America’s newest streamliners and high-speed locomotives. 


Timken Bearings have proved too, that they reduce maintenance costs, in- 
crease life of equipment, eliminate hot-box delays and improve fuel economy. 


Timken Bearings will do the same outstanding job on freight cars that 
they are doing on all types of locomotives, passenger Cars, an 
modern streamliners. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Mr. Lewis is bringing farmers into the 
United Mine Workers to strengthen his 
grasp on the mine union. 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Lewis has 
startled his friends as well as his foes. He 
has issued charters to two existing unions 
of dairy farmers, one operating in Michi- 
gan, the other in New York State. Mr. 
Lewis claims 30,000 farm members. Others 
put the figure at 5,000. A staff of organizers 
is being assembled to strengthen these 
unions and to carry organization activities 
into other States. 

Dues are moderate and the initiation fee 
is 10 cents per cow. No unionist believes 
that Mr. Lewis has any idea of strengthen- 
ing his union financially by his excursion 
into farm territory. Farmers have lower 
incomes than coal miners and lack the 
miners’ union tradition. Unionists expect 
that the farm organization program will 
cost the United Mine Workers at least as 
much as the CIO campaigns. The CIO 
still owes Mr. Lewis’s union $1,560,000. 

Mr. Lewis’s plans for the dairy farmers 
run along the labor union pattern—com- 
bination of men to bargain collectively for 


increases in their income. In this instance 
the price of milk is the item to be bar- 
gained over. However, Mr. Lewis already 
has pledged that his dairy union will fore- 
go the most effective bargaining weapon— 
the strike. It is a weapon that the dairy 
farmers of New York have used before 
The closed-shop weapon will be used in so 
far as the union will attempt to prevent 
anyone to whom it sells milk from buying 
from nonunion farmers. 

What do the farmers think of Mr. Lewis 
and his farm organization? The New 
York Times last week sent one of its re- 
porters to find the answer to this question. 
Of farmers scattered over five New York 
counties, forty, including six union mem- 
bers, were opposed to Mr. Lewis’s venture; 
seven, including six union members, were in 
favor of giving him a chance to show*what 
he could do. Twenty-three were undecided. 

Spokesmen for established farm Organi- 
zations were unanimous in condemning 
Mr. Lewis. These farm leaders lost no 
time in launching a counterattack. Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, filed with 
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®@ Indiana manufacturers, both 
large and small, are ready and 
waiting to be of immediate 
service on almost any kind 
of war-production job. 

There is a wide variety of manu- 
facturing equipment ready to do 
your war work right now—and 
much that can be adapted to your 
needs very quickly. 

In our offices we have access to 
the data you may be needing for 
quick production of some essential 
part on your war order. We know 
what can be done in Indiana and 
who can do it. We'll gladly tell you. 

No red tape. If you want action 
write us at once. 


Extra Floor Space 
Available, Too 


Also, our current surveys show 200 
industrial buildings, with 10,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, immediately 
available in 92 Indiana cities and 
towns. 

While Indiana’s advantages have 
been strongly emphasized by large 
defense developments here, most 
Indiana communities are still free 
from the living and labor problems 
common to congested areas else- 
where. 

Every city and town in Indiana 
shares the State’s remarkable ad- 
vantages for industry. 
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Let Us Make It For 
You In Indiana 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY « INDIANAPOLIS 
H-522 Board of Trade Building © J. H. Albershardt, Director 


Security and 
Economy Here 


Indiana is geographically the center 
of almost everything you want for 
today’s war-time conditions, as well 
as those of the peace that is to come. 

Nearer than most any state to 
both markets and materials, yet 
removed from congested areas and 
seaboards, manufacturers find max- 
imum security, economy, and profit 
here. 


WRITE FOR THIS DATA BOOK 
Write us for further data 
on war contracts or 
additional factory floor 
space. We'll send you 
also our 20-page illus- 
trated data booklet giv- 
ing full details of Indi- 
ana’s many industrial 
and living advantages. 
All inquiries confidential. 














the House Judiciary Committee g 
ment urging Congress to bring 


unions within the scope of the Pum 
Antiracketeering Act and to subjeq @ 
to antitrust prosecutions if they jn, 
with interstate commerce. Albert § 
master of the National Grange, y 


Strikes 


Twenty-two strikes, slowdown 
other disputes involving industrial 
duction were reported in Washingty 
week. More than 2,820 employes 
involved. The number of strikes » 
sents a decrease of almost one-thin 
the total reported for the preceding 


(U.S.N., April 17) 


The totals: 

10 AFL strikes involving 
than 1,565 employes. 

11 ClO strikes involving 
than 1,205 employes. 

1 strike of 50 employes j 
volving no union. 


In the list below, the figures in y 
theses are the approximate number of 
ployes involved in each strike. Ast 
indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Chambers, Bering, Quinlan Co., Dec 
Tl. (475) 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Air Reduction Sales Co., Jersey City.§E 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Co, 
River, Mass. (200) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Div., Mem 
Meat CUTTERS: 
Joplin Stockyard, Joplin, Mo. 
METAL TRADES: 
E. C. Stearns, Syracuse, N. Y. (14 
Steel Improvement & Forge Co, 0 
land, O. (700 
PATTERN MAKERS: 
Patternmakers Association, Detroi 
TEAMSTERS: 
Smith Haywood Co., Phoenix, Ariz 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Dry Pack Corp., San Jose, Calif. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
American Broach & Machine Co, 
Arbor, Mich.* 
Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich.* 
Gallow Iron & Metal Co., Detroit. | 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Clevels 
(100) 
Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing Co, J 
son, Mich. (600)* 
Fur & LEATHER WORKERS: 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa’ 
Mitt & SMELTER WORKERS: 
— Brick Co., Moonachie, 
(25) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* 
Continental Can Co., Wilkes-Barté, 
(400) 
Toy & NoveL_ty WorkKERS: 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. (60) 
Shelmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon,! 


INVOLVING NO UNION 


American Asbestos Co., Norristowl 
(50) 


Report of a strike, carried in! 
columns last month, against the Coll 
Products Co., Dallastown, Pa. Wa 
correct. The company was involved 
dispute with the AFL carpenters! 
over the installation of its kitchen 
inets. 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in total war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power and munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars but it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LoGIsTics 


INTERNATIONAL Business MacHINgEs CorpPorRATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 





































Ten-SHUN!! GOODIES BOX 
for MOTHER’S DAY 


Now leading the parade of the Rare FRUIT- 
OF-THE-MONTH CLUB for April and May, 
is the “GOODIES BOX,” ready to delight 
Mother on Mother’s Day with treats seldom 
found in even the finest stores. This gift con- 
tains Hawaiian Macadamian Nuts, Creamed 
Honey, Desert Figs and Dates, Chocolate 
Juleps and other rare delicacies. Sent anywhere 
in the U.S.A. proper, express prepaid for 
only $3.30. Or enroll her for a year ‘round 
membership in the .. . 


Rare FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
She will receive, in season, direct from the 
World's finest orchards and vineyards, Pears, 
Peaches, Apples, Nectarines, Grapes, Preserves 
and other delicacies. Eight thrilling gifts for 
only $19.85, express prepaid. “Partial Plans” 
cost as little as $6.75. Send for our FREE 
illustrated folders, 


Afarry and Lavi, 


at BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 90E, Medford, Oregon 
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, READING 
TIME: 

7 SECONDS 


HE Hotel New Yorker 

should be your hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and accom- 
modations that are the best 
dollar-buy in New York. 
That’s why we've had three 
million guests since 1930. 
You’ll like the New Yorker; 
everybody does. 


Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 


«they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT , 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisic 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
capital stock taxes for a corporation that 
is engaged solely in liquidating property. 
Such activity is “carrying on or doing 
business” within the meaning of the law, 
the Supreme Court holds. 


YOU CAN deduct as business expenses, 
if you report income on the accrual basis, 
the entire amount of agents’ commissions 
owed on installment sales, even though 
those commissions are not payable in full 
until the entire selling price has been paid. 
This decision is reached by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to pass on federal 
manufacturers’ excise taxes in selling elec- 
trical appliances. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration explains that its price regu- 
lation for these items was not intended to 
force sellers to absorb the tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to base your prices 
for pork on prices charged for live hogs if 
you have previously made sales on that 
basis. OPA rules that such sellers can con- 
tinue to charge the same percentages, al- 
though ceilings have been established. 


YOU CANNOT always increase your 
selling prices because your costs have 
risen. In the case of linoleum, OPA has 
refused to permit dealers to add higher 
freight costs to their prices, holding that 
“increased costs of production are not 
alone sufficient grounds for authorizing a 
price increase.” 

P * * * 

YOU CAN, perhaps, avoid paying in- 
come taxes on the value of preferred stock 
that you received as a dividend from a 
corporation whose common stock was en- 
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tirely held by you and which preyig 
had no other type of stock outstanding 
New Jersey federal court makes this §} 
cision, although a federal circuit couy 
appeals has reached a different condgg 
in a similar case. 


* * .% 


YOU CAN sometimes buy and 
products at prices above OPA ceifj 
OPA recently permitted a New York 
to sell carbon tetrachloride at hig 
than-ceiling prices. In this instanee | 
commodity was purchased before ceil 
went into effect and the sale was allo 
because the chemical is scarce. 


YOU CAN rebuild your inventories 
camelback for retreading and recapp 
purposes if they have fallen below 
pounds for each mold or curing tah 
OPA will allow inventories to be } 
back to March 23 levels. 

YOU CANNOT continue to buy 
many types of canned soup as form 
The War Production Board has limj 
condensed soups to 21 kinds after June 















ne ais LW. M: 
YOU CANNOT obtain any more Jo@Mfiteen ac: 
sisal for binder twine or wrapping twig fuel— 
Because of war shortages, WPB has p 
hibited the use of the fiber for such p 
poses. $. P 
YOU CANNOT use export licenses 444 
solder, tin, or Babbitt metal issued bel atin 
March 21. The Board of Economic W ” 
fare has ordered such licenses to be bel 
turned for revalidation. gene 
gall 
* * * per 
YOU CANNOT sell leather at pri Ou: 
higher than you charged during the pen - 
between Nov. 6 and Dec. 6, 1941. OM) 17 ys 
fixes prices prevailing in this period a the 
ceiling for leather. The schedule does? used 
apply to retail sales, or sales to pers mi 
engaged in the business of repairing sh — 
or harness. plov 
eae Tour 
Fore 
YOU CAN now negotiate a war cont 
involving between $2,000 and $500) A, 
without a formal bid or a formal contra rah 
Such contracts require only a written = 
formal quotation signed by the contrat! ~ 
and accepted by the contracting he toug 
oy lates Jor nar > 207 101 
under latest War Department regula si 
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This light-weight Tractor 


saves millions of gallons of fuel 


Vio 
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We can flat-break eight acres, six inches 
dep, in ten hours on nine gallons of fuel.” 
J. V. and T. F. Hollaway, 


Falcon, Alabama, 


June 


|. W. Mack, Watannah, Indiana, plants 
re JoWMilteen acres of corn per day on six gallons 
g twigs fuel—4/10 of a gallon per acre. 

has p 
uch pi 









S. P. Munn, Bertram, Texas, re- 
ports 690 hours operation in- 
cluding plowing and discing, on 
snses 444 gallons of fuel. Total oper- 
ating cost of six cents per hour. 





d befa 
a 2 
ric W : 
Large agricultural college oper- 
0 bes ated Ford Tractor 500 hours on 
general farm work, using 303 
gallons of gas—6/10 of a gallon 
per hour. 
¥ PB] Ohio farmer writes: “In plowing 
- on our 500-acre farm this spring 
Hl. 0 I used eleven gallons of gas in 
iod a the day’s work while my father 
does 1 used about 17 gallons of fuel oil 





in another make of tractor. I 
pulled a two-bottom 14” plow 
and he pulled a two-bottom 12” 
plow and I would gain three 
rounds a day on him with the 
Ford.” 
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@ 
A. W. Nylund, Everett, Wash., 


says: “My farm is heavy, river 
bottom, clay loam soil. With my 
two-bottom 14” plow I average 
a gallon of gas an hour turning 
tough sod.” 
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“Plows an acre an hour on a gallon”— 
with two 14” bottoms in heavy going— 
that’s what thousands of owners report 
on the Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem. For light draft work—cultivating, 
planting, mowing—the fuel consump- 
tion is much lower. 

Here is the reason forthis unusual economy. 
Because the Ford Tractor weighs less, it 
does not waste fuel on light draft work. 
Because of the Ferguson System of hy- 
draulic control, lighter, weight-saving 
implements are thoroughly practical. 
These unit implements, with no friction or 
rolling resistance, use much less fuel. The 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System saves 
metal, saves rubber, saves human energy, 
and saves fuel—millions of gallons when 


fuel is urgently needed for war. 


’ oH i 
L. T. Cox, Alva, Oklahoma, writes. 
“We cut a crop of Austrian peas with 
Ford Tractor pulling combine in 
seven hours on five gallons of fuel.” 


These are not “professional tests’’— 
they are results secured by farmers 
under actual field conditions. 
We are so confident of the economy 
and usefulness of this equipment— 
of its value to our country today— 
that we are willing to prove it on your 
farm against any competition. 
FERGUSON-SHERMAN MFG. CORP. 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 





L. H. Sparkman, Shamrock, Texas, writes, 
“I cultivate fifty acres of cotton on ten 
gallons of gas. My upkeep is nothing.” 





Di g St ea ae : 

F. H. Cloud, Riverside, California, using 
tiller in orange grove covers ten-acre block 
two ways in eight to ten hours. One gallon 
an hour or less. 


ts . a 





Oscar Lewison, Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
operates 120-acre farm on 300 gal- 
lons of fuel for entire season. Thirty 
acres of custom plowing included. 





“T’m in the tractor seat eight or nine hours 
a day and use about five gallons of gas 











daily when cultivating nursery shrubbery.” 
Richard Sliger, Painesville, Ohio 








AMERICA’S OWN 


KIND OF WAR 


Our country didn’t ask for this war. It was 
thrust upon us by a treacherous enemy. But of 
all the wars in world history, this one comes 
nearest to being made to our measure. 


The whole life and training of generations of 
Americans fit us to excel in mechanized warfare. 
From pioneer days we have been an ingenious 
people. Starting in a vast, undeveloped country, 
we have had the inventive skill and the resolu- 
tion to shorten distances and lighten toil with 
machines. 

We have built more railroads, more motor 
cars, trucks and tractors than any other nation 
on earth. We have built machines to turn the 
resources of mines, forests, oil fields and farms 
into productive wealth. And among the millions 
of Americans now of military age, there is 
scarcely a man who has not grown up familiar 
with the handling of machinery. 


We have the horsepower and the man-power. 
We know how to use machines and we know how 
to produce them. There is only one thing that 
can lose this war for us, and that is complacency 
—half-hearted effort—failure to face the shock- 
ing possibility of defeat. 





CATERPILLAR 


PEORIA, 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 


To win we have got to put all our energy and 
all our will into the one big job before us. 

There is no complacency among “Caterpillar” 
men and management. Every worker in the plant 
knows why America needs the machines he 
builds, and he builds them with all he’s got. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets are giving valiant service 
today on every fighting front. They are saving 
men, and the time and labor of men; breaking 
jungle trails, building and repairing landing 
fields, hauling big guns, powering winches, gen- 
erating current for search-lights and telephones, 
clearing beach-heads, supplying main or stand- 
by power for Navy and Coast Guard craft. 

Without redesigning or lost motion, the whole 
productive effort of this company has now been 
given a single aim — to put Diesel power in the 
hands of our Armed Forces and our Allies. And 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are devoting 
their service facilities to keeping the machines 
in fighting trim for the all-out war job. 


In this battle for our rights and freedoms, 
there is no room for bystanders. All of us are 
fighters now. And it’s our kind of fighting! 





TRACTOR CO. 


ILLINOIS 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of American Business 
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There is to be retail price fixing. At the start it's to be limited price 








fixing -- food, clothing, necessities -- not a ceiling for all retail prices. 
Idea is to move slowly, to leave big gaps for inflationary steam to blow 
off. 


But: Any retail ceiling is to involve acute trouble for both Government and 
pusiness. It means nothing less than Government effort to control everything. 


For example..... 

If retail prices are to be controlled, so must wholesale prices. 

And: Incomes must be controlled, wages must be controlled, farm prices must 
be controlled. There must be rationing to assure that goods are distributed 
fairly at the fixed prices. Then there is bootlegging to keep under control. 

Somebody also must decide at what level prices are to be fixed. After that 
comes the problem of deciding what to do about retailers who get hurt. 

Even so: The decision is being reached that the problem is to be tackled. 








Practical questions grow out of this problem..... 

At what level would prices be fixed? Probably at the February-March level. 

How about wholesale prices? They'd be fixed, too, on affected articles. 

What happens to retailers where wholesale price advances haven't been fully 
passed on to consumers? They're due to be squeezed and hurt. 

Is an effort to be made to avoid this squeeze? There will be an effort to 
pass the squeeze all the way back to the manufacturer, but it's difficult. 

What about subsidies? They've been necessary in Canada as rising costs in 
some industries pressed against ceilings and threatened extinction for retailers. 

Is Government to control costs? It will make a stab at voluntary control of 
wages. But: It's not planning control over all elements of cost. 

The result is far from a clear-cut situation. 




















One certainty does seem to be that the heyday for retailers is passing. 

On one side: Supplies of merchandise, many kinds, not only automobiles and 
refrigerators, etc., but nondurables as well, are to start to contract. 

On the other side: Prices will be held down. There won't be the chance to 
make up for dwindling volume by rising profit margins on the smaller volume. 

That means the promise of hardship and even heavy casualties. It's the 
Same tendency as in other countries. Britain and Germany are deliberately 
Squeezing retail trade; are tapping this source of men and materials. 











British experience shows this..... 

Small retail stores: Tending to pass from the picture. They are caught by 
lack of merchandise and by conscription of owners for military service. 

Department stores: Weathering the storm by closing departments whére there 
are shortages of goods, by cutting corners on costs. 

Chain stores: Weathering the storm of closing units, by contracting. 











War strongly promotes a trend toward bigness. That trend is recognized and 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


' 
even encouraged in Britain. It shows up in industry as well as in trade. 
Just to get a glimpse of what is hadpcning here as well..... 
A total of 350 companies now hold $85,.000,000,000 in armament contracts. 





The great mass of smaller companie don't even get a chance at big orders, 

Army-Navy policy is geared, as it nuit be, to dealing with a few big firms 
that can handle immense orders with a minimzm of aid and supervision. 

But: Unless there is widespread subcontracting this points up to a postwar 
problem of formidable proportions. Even with subcontracting on a wide scale it 
points in the same direction. Bigness is getting a wartime boost. 








On top of all other troubles, tax troubles are to grow in importance. 

Right now Congress is insisting that it won't vote $14,000,000,000 in new 
taxes, that it won't even vote $9,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000. 

However: The only safe course for business is to expect the worst; is to plan 
on the basis of a tax load even heavier than the Treasury now recommends. 

It may not come this year. It may not even come next year. But: Also it 
may, and sooner than Congressmen are expecting. The reason why is this..... 

Either taxes go up drastically, or there'll be an uncontrollable inflation, 
Neither price controls, nor rationing, nor threats can control the flood of money 
that's beginning to be let loose once that flood hits a dwindling supply of goods. 

That's elemental. And: The tax involved in a runaway price situation can be 
more painful than a tax that Congress plans, high as that may be. Congressmen 
may find more political death wrapped up in inflation than in high taxes. 














As the situation appears to stand in taxes..... 

Sales tax: An increasing probability, with the Treasury going along if it's 
on top of high income taxes. Retail sales tax is getting more support. 

Excess profits tax: More and more in favor with Congress as a means of using 
much higher rates than at present to reach war profits. Treasury also favors. 

Profit limit: Idea of a fixed percentage limit on war profits appears dead. 

Withholding tax: Back in the picture as a means of reaching lower incomes. 

Personal exemptions: A small but growing chance that they may be lowered. 

Pay-roll tax: A 5 per cent increase, 2 per cent on employers and 3 per cent 
on workers is to be pressed by the White House as soon as the present tax bill is 
out of the way. Plan is to raise $2,000,000,000. 

Forced savings: Opposed by Morgenthau because it involves a postwar return, 
thereby complicating the Treasury's financing problem. But: A growing prospect 
as times goes on as a means of adding sugar coating to a tax on lower incomes. 

Idea_in Congress still is to go much easier than the Treasury recommends on 
individual incomes. And: The Treasury didn't even tackle the problem of taxing 
the bulk of gross family income under $4,000. It's in this field that inflation 
danger is concentrated. Individual incomes are booming in the lower levels. 























A point to remember is this..... 

Outlays by Government account for a larger and larger portion of industry's 
income. Those outlays in 1943 will approach 60 per cent of national income. 

And: The man who pays the piper calls the tune. In other words: Industry 
will be more and more under the Government's thumb; will in fact be on the pay 
roll of the Government to all intents and purposes. 

This means: Government will demand a growing voice in industry affairs; will 
insist upon the right to influence salary policies, dividend policies, labor poli- 
cies, price policies, buying dnd selling policies and most everything else. 

War tends to make one big Government-directed business out of a nation's 
industry. That tendency is to grow in evidence during the months ahead. 
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| Although small arms, anti-aircraft guns, etc. Copper and copper alloys possess the neces- 

it are fed with cartridges, the so-called “big sary physical characteristics for proper func- 

G guns” are loaded with steel projectiles and tioning of projectiles and a minimum of 
separate explosive charges. The steel projec- rifling wear. Metals used for rotating bands 

1, tiles, whether fixed to the shell or loaded are copper, bronze and cupro-nickel . . . an- 

ot separately, would not fulfill their mission if other example of the essential part which 
it were not for the copper, bronze or copper- copper and its alloys are playing in our great 

on nickel rotating bands, sometimes termed war program. 

ng “driving bands”, with which they are fitted. 

e These bands are sufficiently ductile to permit We are producing more copper and zinc 
of their engaging the barrel’s spiralled rifling than ever before and the vast fabricating fa- 
which causes rotation of the projectile,thus cilities of our subsidiaries—The American 

Is promoting accuracy. At the same time, the Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable 
bands form a seal against the escape , Company—are devoted to the job 
of explosive gases and prevent the AnagonpA of supplying copper in the many 
consequent loss of shell velocity. sgt forms which are vital to victory. 
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: ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Disagreement over 
compulsory purchase 
of Government securities 


The long tax hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee have ended. 
The struggle of the 25 members behind 
closed doors to harmonize views and write 
the revenue bill of 1942 is beginning. 

What sort of bill will be reported to the 
House? 

How will the Treasury’s program fare 
as to amount? As to specific tax proposals? 
As to the so-called closing of loopholes? 
And what ideas that the Treasury did not 
propose are likely to be adopted? 

As of today, even committeemen don’t 
know and frankly say so. Chairman 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
says: “We'll do well to adjust our differ- 
ences and produce a bill within a month.” 
Representative Crowther, Republican vet- 
eran of New York, says: “It may be June 
15 before we can report a bill.” Other 
members guess other dates. No member 
is willing to go on record with a flat fore- 
cast as to what the bill will contain. 

Point by point, behind closed doors, the 
members will frame the bill. Secrecy will 
be imposed on the discussions. Chairman 
Doughton’s plan is to make public the 
final bill as a whole, rather than by frag- 
mentary installments. 

Any forecast, therefore, is contingent 
upon the ebb and flow of argument and, 
to some extent, upon White House pres- 
sure for or against specific proposals. Yet, 
as of today, certain trends are clear from 
comments by members. Upon that basis, 
subject to changes that may result 
from a month or more of closed-session 
debate, the probabilities now shape up 
roughly as follows: 

Amount of the new taxes. Indefinite, 
yet almost certainly not more than the 
$7,600,000,000 asked by the Treasury and 
probably from $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000,000 less. No fixed goal has been set. 
Mr. Doughton says: “We'll get all we can 
without shattering our national economy 
and without hurting some important busi- 
ness or industry.” 

Feeling is fairly general in the Com- 
mittee that $5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,- 
000 will be raised. 

Sales tax. Chances now are about 70-30 
that a sales tax will be the backbone of 
the bill. Views vary widely as to what 
kind of sales tax, but apparently are 
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veering toward a retail tax, to be passed 
on directly to the consumer. There is less 
divergence of views as to rates: Opinion 
is substantial that levies should start at 
2 to 3 per cent on food, medicine, low- 
cost clothing and rise to around 20 per 
cent on luxuries. There probably will be 
no exemptions, some members say. 
Objective: An average sales tax levy 
of about 5 per cent, to produce at least 
$2,500,000,000 a year. Possibly some 
rates may be raised, to produce more. 
On the other hand, a few members are 
set now to fight a sales tax to the last 
ditch, and this opposition may temper 
both rates and total tax to be raised. 


x ~ 4 


A TAX BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Corporation taxes. Going up, but not 
so high, many members believe, as Treas- 
ury Paradoxically, excess 
profits tax rates seem likely to go higher 
than the ‘Treasury’s recommendations, 
may not stop short of 85 or 90 per cent. 
A clear definition of what constitutes ex- 
cess profits seems likely to be written so 
that concerns with profitable wartime con- 
tracts will be hardest hit. 

The Treasury’s normal-surtax combined 
rate of 55 per cent now appears destined 
for pruning. A number of clarifying and 
relieving measures, some proposed by the 
Treasury, others by various businesses 


proposals, 


themselves, are likely to go into the bill. 
It is far too early as yet to forecast what 
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the prospective yield of corporate levies, 
gall bound up with the fate of the sales 
tax proposal. Even more so than corporate 
levies, for the sales tax is mainly a tax on 
individuals, and, if it is imposed, members 
robably will consider it largely a sub- 
stitute for the high individual levies ad- 
yocated by the Treasury. 
Off-record estimates of some members 
Urebare that individual income taxes will be 
raised, in the aggregate, from $1,000,000,- 
$0 to $2,000,000,000—probably more 
nmit-t yearly the first figure. 

Withholding tax on pay checks. So far 
as the House Committee is concerned, 
this appears, at the moment, altogether 
gut of the picture. 

Forced savings. Majority sentiment in 

the Committee today is strongly against 
the proposal that workers be compelled 
to put a percentage of their pay weekly or 
4 monthly into Government securities to be 
Pore# tozen for the war’s duration. This pro- 
Is the posal is not dead, but is dormant for the 
time. Secretary Morgenthau opposes it. 
Chairman Doughton and Senator Walter 
“TR. George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman 
‘lof the Senate Finance Committee, op- 
pose it. 
Stor | But it may be revived within the month. 
Overwhelming chances are that it will be 
revived if so-called slacker dollars lag in 
the voluntary drives springing up all over 
the country to swell War Savings Bond 
sales. 

Excise taxes on gasoline and tobacco 
apparently will not be raised if a sales 
tax is written into the bill. On liquor: A 
raise seems likely, but lower than the $2 
per gallon for distilled spirits which the 
Treasury proposes; also lower levies than 
proposed by the Treasury for wines. 

Tax-exempt securities. Committee sen- 
tment is strong against taxing income 
from outstanding State and local bond 
issues and the proposal seems almost cer- 
tain of rejection. But a provision to tax 
income from future issues of that sort 
stands a 50-50 chance of adoption. 

Increased postage rates. These were 
not proposed by the Treasury, but defi- 
-|nitely will be considered in Committee. 
Opposition is strong against any increase 
in second-class rates, and a rise in that 
nged category seems unlikely. But first-class 
4 per | Postage possibly may be lifted to 4 cents; 
lered,| “mail, to 8 cents; third-class rates, slight- 
ption ly. Other jurisdictional House committees, 
;. Aj however, may be consulted as to this. 
cent} Action at the moment seems uncertain. 
come} Telephone calls, telegrams and rail 
atory} and bus fares. Increased excise taxes are 
with likely, possibly to the high levels proposed 
rkingf by the Treasury. 
posed] What the Committee proposes, however, 
the House may undo in part, for 1942 is 
come) 2 election year and politics will play a 
ats off Considerable part in enacting the new law. 
rtaing And what the House does, the Senate may 
in large part rewrite. The tax bill to be 
reported to the House will be only the 
beginning of the revenue act of 1942. 
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WHAT ONE 
FINANCE COMPANY IS DOING 
FOR WAR-TIME INDUSTRY 


Industry must organize promptly all available facilities—manpower, plant, 
machinery, material and money—to win the war. 


For thirty years we have been extending financial assistance to American Industries 
and are now especially desirous of assisting those established mills, manufacturers 
and wholesalers engaged in or seeking to engage in war-time production. We have 
Invested Capital of $66,000,000, Resources of $450,000,000, and during 1941 financed 
over $1,000,000,000 of receivables for our customers. 


If your present financial arrangements are inadequate or unsatisfactory, possibly we 
can help you. We have no “‘ready made’ financing plan to submit, but we should 
like to consider your problem with you and then try to adjust a plan to meet your 
requirements. We eliminate much of the red-tape and time-lag usually involved in 
financing and we do not interfere with the management of your business. 


Our financing facilities are available to supply established concerns with sufficient 
cash or credit to permit their acceptance of Government contracts and to speed up 
production under such existing contracts. We supply working capital at reasonable 
rates upon current open accounts and inventories and for the purchase of machinery. 
We will also finance the enlargement of plant and equipment facilities under 
‘Certificates of Necessity’’ issued by the Government. 


We will purchase your current open accounts, including those for war material, 
without notification to your customers—and Jimit your risk of credit loss thereon— 
and permit credits and collections to be handled by you as usual. Our ** Factoring” 
subsidiaries will finance such receivables with notification to your customers and 
relieve you of a// credit, collection and accounting expense and all risk of credit loss. 





ASSETS: 
i itticnc Gendiarubanseccnnanaenes $ 50,174,282.91 
| Accounts and Notes Receivable......... 394,026,912.92 


Repossessions in Company's possession, 





at depreciated values....... 355,172.87 

Investments in Securities 5,056,592.65 

NE RII. sve cn cescntsecsccen 1,808,048.46 

Furniture and Fixtures...... eeccceccces 7.00 
$451,421,016.81 

Note: This Balance Sheet is condensed from the Annual 

Report to Stockholders, December 31, 1941, to which 

you are referred for analysis of items condensed herein. 

Copy furnished if requested. 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BaLaNce SHEET 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES | 
As of December 31, 1941 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 


Unsecured Short Term Notes... .. 
Accounts Payable, accruals and taxes . 


$276,837,500.00 
16,065,955.81 

Notes Payable, unsecured, Due 1943-1949 46,500,000.00 

Due customers when receivables are 

collected and dealers participating loss 

reserves enon -+- 14,340,275.01 

Reserves for losses and contingencies 9,972,476.90 

Deferred Income and Charges— unearned 20,970,299.66 | 

Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Minority Interests 
Preferred Stock, 414% 
$100 par value....... 12,193,800.00 
Common Stock, $10 


55,215.78 } 


par value... - 18,414,730.00 
Capital Surplus 17,672,463.42 
Earned Surplus...... 18,398,300.23 66,734,509.43 





$451,421,016.81 








COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, OREGON 




















Growing Economic Troubles in Latin America: 
Shrinking Markets, Fewer Imports, Rising Prices 


Trade dislocations caused by war are becoming more 

acute in Latin America. Living costs 
are rising throughout the hemisphere and governments are 
acting to control prices and to ration goods. Prospects for re- 
lief are not bright. Shutdowns of U.S. durable goods indus- 
try will have effects below the Rio Grande as well as domes- 
tically, since Latin America wants trucks, machinery, chemi- 
cals and other industrial materials from this country. 


ARGENTINA: Lack of shipping is piling up goods in Argen- 
tine docks and warehouses. Flaxseed, wool and canned 
meats are joining grains among surpluses. Foreign mar- 
kets for fresh fruit now are confined to Brazil. Rubber 
goods are being rationed. These developments are not im- 
proving U.S.-Argentine relations. Latest decree aimed at 
agitators caught Dr. Augusto Bunge, leader of a pro- 
American group. Alleged to be Communists, 59 citizens 
were ordered interned or exiled. 


CHILE: Hope for an early rupture between Chile and Axis 
nations is vanishing. Hoarding is increasing and a set of 
truck tires is reported to be drawing prices as high as 





SOUTH AMERICAN SPY HUNT 
Next stop, Brazil’s ‘Ellis Island”’ 


those charged for trucks. U.S. purchases of Cuban and 
Peruvian sugar are being blamed for rising sugar prices. 
The Government also is empowered to require a return of 
fabricated copper in exchange for exports of raw copper. 
Purpose of this order is to wring some advantage from 
copper sales to the United States. 


HAITI: Customs houses are bulging with export products, 
awaiting cargo space. Drop in imports is affecting Gov- 
ernment finances, since customs duties provide a large 
share of receipts. On the other end of the ‘island, in the 
Dominican Republic, similar distress exists because of ir- 
regular ship schedules. 


PANAMA: Lack of ships is hitting at exports of bananas and 
hides. Increased buying of radios, washing machines, 
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phonographs and refrigerators is reported by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. To balance Panamanian economy, 
banana plantations are switching to Manila hemp and a 
new corporation is promoting other agricultural projects 
and may offer farm loans without collateral. 


War pressure, however, is speeding plans for internal de. 

velopment. This trend also is being as. 
sisted with U.S. loans and by U.S. pressure against Axis 
firms. The State Department recently added to its blacklist, 
and anti-Axis drives are becoming more intense in Brazil, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. 


PERU: An industrial development corporation has_ been 
formed, with Government officials in charge. Goodyear 
has been authorized to proceed with a small tire plant. 
Supplies are expected to come from Peruvian rubber, ex- 
ploited by the local concern. Production of quinine also 
is proposed. 


NICARAGUA: Gold production provides Nicaragua with its 
main enterprise. Output in 1941 amounted to $7,600,000, 
compared with $5,900,000 in the previous year. Efforts 
are being made to divert enterprise from gold to other 
activity, possibly rubber and fiber growing. 


Dollar bonds of Latin-American countries are enjoying 

a rising market in the United States. 
Quotations for many such bonds have doubled in the last two 
years, and, since start of the war, the rise has accelerated. 
One Cuban issue, for example, has risen above par. Reasons 
for the rise include: 


DEBT SERVICE: Partial payments are being resumed on a 
number of defaulted issues. Brazil is making payments 
under a five-year debt plan and may increase them. Chile 
has increased earlier payments and negotiations are in 
progress with Bolivia. 


REPATRIATION: The flood of dollars that flowed into Latin- 
America after the war, coupled with declining goods 
available for import, has improved the exchange position 
throughout Latin America. Many central banks thus are 
buying bonds at reduced rates, and lowering the external 
debt. 


CAPITAL INFLUX: Latin-America also has received much 
refugee capital since the war began. Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil have attracted foreign funds in substantial 
amounts and Mexico also is receiving private investments. 
This benefits the financial position of countries involved. 


continue to be watched in Canada, where 
general ceilings exist. Best estimates to 
date are that the general freeze is operating satisfactorily for 
consumers. However, to keep prices below ceilings, the Gov- 
ernment is being forced to resort to more and more subsidies. 
An estimate of the Financial Post of Toronto, places subsidy 
costs for eight major items at $42,000,000 a year. The items: 
meat, milk, cheese, sugar, bread, rice, canned goods, and soap. 


Price controls 
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Ralph Royce, who got another medal 
last week for leading the longest offensive 
fight in history for the blow at Japan in 
the Philippines, won his first medal on the 
defensive. He got it for bravery in the de- 
fensive sector near Toul in the first World 
War. Brig. Gen. Royce has been flying for 
the Army since before it had an air corps. 
He learned at the Signal Corps Aviation 
school in 1915 and was a pilot in its first 
aero squadron on the punitive expedition 
into Mexico the next year. 

_ * 7 

Joseph P. Kennedy, of Boston, has 
done many things. In private life, he ran 
banks and made mov- 
ies. He supported 
President Roosevelt, 
gave money, made 
speeches. For the Ad- 
ministration, he ran 
the Securities and 
Exchange Commis- 
sion, laid the founda- 
tions for the ship- 
building program of —iaae 
the Maritime Com-  JjosepH Pp. KENNEDY 
mission, was Ambas- 
sador to England. He quit when he 
couldn’t go along with the foreign policy. 
But last week he was back asking for an- 
other job, he wants to help win the war. 

. a 7 

William D. Leahy, the Ambassador 
to Vichy who has been called to Wash- 
ington for consultation, has seen plenty of 
other wars in his 67 years. He was on the 
battleship Oregon as an ensign in the Bat- 
tle of Santiago de Cuba in the Spanish 
American war, saw active service in the 
Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine In- 
surrection, got yellow fever at Panama 
while the Canal was being built and a 
medal in the first World War. He com- 
manded an American occupation of Nica- 
ragua in 1912 and the whole Navy, as chief 
of naval operations, from 1937 to 1939. 

* ~ 7 

David Worth Bagley, newly assigned 
to command the Hawaiian Naval Dis- 
trict, is a destroyer 
expert. As command- 
er of the district— 
and Pearl Harbor— 
Rear Admiral Bag- 
ley will handle the 
repairs for destroyers 
that put in there 
after their chases of 
Japanese submarines 

mt ry in the Pacific waters. 

ADMIRAL BAGLEY In the last war, Ad- 

miral Bagley won a 
medal for keeping cool while a ship was 
being shot out from under him by a sub- 
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“Take a Letter 


to Caracas” 


S TIME PASSES, your business days are going 
A to be more and more filled with names like 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Valparaiso, Caracas, 
and the names of other Latin-American cities. 
You will be trading with them. Other sources of 
imported supplies that the United States needs 


are cut off. Latin America is going to supply us 


with much. 


And Latin America will be buying much from 


us, too. The business ties between us are drawn 


more tightly every day. 


It is easy for you to do business with Latin 
America, because you have a representative there 
‘“‘on the ground.” For 28 years The National City 
Bank of New York has been helping the business 
men of both Americas to do good business with 
each other. The facilities of 35 Latin-American 


branches and the Head Office are at your disposal. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 





OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater New York 

















ARGENTINA Cana Zong CuBa 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 
Flores Cuatro 
Plaza Once CHILE Caminos 
Rosario Santiago Galiano 


Valparaiso La Lonja 
Brazit Caibarien 


Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas 


Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 











Mexico 
Mexico City 


Peru 


Lima 


Puerto Rico 


San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 


Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 








Urucuar 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


































To Shut Out Sabotage and Trouble 


SPECIFY ANCHOR FENCE 


LL-OUT” production on defense 
contracts demands “all-out” pro- 
tection today. It’s time to shut out trou- 
ble—with an Anchor Fence around your 
plant—and special Anchor enclosures 
within your plant to keep all but the most 
trusted employees away from power sta- 
tions, transformers, laboratories, chem- 
ical and material stocks, fuel supplies, 
parking lots and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences provide effective “‘all-out”’ 
protection—and permit storage of ma- 
terials outdoors—with minimum ex- 
pense for guards and maintenance. And 


ene 


\ferereseres]sencatmtarnemntne 
. “re 


they can be quickly erected in any soil, in 
any weather, even when the ground is 
frozen. The exclusive, patented, driven 
“Anchors” hold the fence erect and in 
line, resist terrific force, yet can be moved 
without loss in case of plant expansion. 


Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. Get 
the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of in- 
dustrial fencing experience. Write now 
for the Anchor Industrial Fence Catalog 
—and name of nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer. Anchor Post.Fence Co., 6610 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. w. 








Common DivipEND 
No. 129 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1942. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived -and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








marine. A year later, he had charge gf 
fitting out the destroyer Lea which he com. 
manded after it was commissioned, 4; 
various times since, he has commande 
destroyer divisions, as well as a pair of 
naval districts and yards. 

* * * 

J. S. Knowlson had the peculiar ex. 
perience of ordering his own company ty 
discontinue business and convert to wa 
work. As Director of Industry Operation; 
for the War Production Board he signe; 
the order directing Stewart-Warner Com 
to convert. Before joining the War Php. 
duction Board, Mr. Knowlson was chair. 
man of Stewart-Warner’s board 
rectors. 


of di- 


r * ~ 
John Kelly, the director of physical 
fitness whose Hale America force has beep 
whittled down to a pair of secretaries jp 
his Philadelphia office, made it a rule to 





—Wide World 


JOHN KELLY 
. . hale and curtail 


hire no one with an exaggerated waistline. 
Mr. Kelly, himself, is six feet, five inches 
tall and built to fit that space with no flesh 
left over. Twenty years ago, he won a pair 
of Olympic sculling titles. 

* 7” * 

Frank Murphy was born in a log cabin 
in Michigan 49 years ago last week. He 
celebrated his birth anniversary by de- 
livering an opinion in the Supreme Court 
on a highly technical subject and sitting 
through an afternoon of arguments. The 


Justice, a bachelor, neither smokes nor 
drinks, keeps a Bible on the night 
stand beside his bed and often works 
late at night at the flat-topped desk 
nearby. 

= * _ 


Paul V. McNutt, the Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, had three reasons for 
being elated last week: The air raid on the 
Philippines, where he has many friends 
from his service there as Philippine Com- 
missioner; he trimmed out most of the 
agency of physical fitness that had been 
turned over to him by the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense; and the long-promised Man 
Power Mobilization Board seemed about to 
materialize, with Mr. McNutt frequently 
mentioned for the chairmanship. 
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Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
yot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Plight of Investors 

Sir: —While wages are the highest in 
history, the market value of all stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange alone de- 
dined 29.3 per cent in the last two and 
one-quarter years. On the other hand, 
wages and salaries increased 38.8 per cent 
during the years 1939-1941. 

Although no one should make money 
out of war contracts, it is high time that 
the investors demanded a fair deal, as the 
cost of living for them goes up as well as it 
does for wage earners. 

They also should demand that the 
money from the sale of War Bonds should 
not go into the pockets of union racketeers 
to further increase their power. 


Hood River, Oreg. A. FLetcuer Ponp 


* * * 


Recipe for Unity 

Sir:—Complacency of attitude toward 
the war effort is not that of the people, 
as the press accuses, but of their leaders. 
, Not until the Administration stops play- 
ing politics, kicks the deadwood out of the 
Cabinet and other key posts, demands 
legislation that will halt strikes and put 
labor to work on the same basis as the 
armed services will the country be united 
behind it for all-out effort. 

Arlington, Tex. L. A. Wricur 


* * * 


Eliminating the War Profits 
Sir:—We were told ut the end of World 
War I that, if we ever became involved in 
mother war, neither labor, industry, nor 
ay other group would profit at the ex- 
pense of men drafted for armed services. 
In order to make good that promise, it 
seems to me that the following must be 
done: Eliminate all overtime pay and 
establish a longer work week; tax profits 
of all corporations and private businesses 
to keep their incomes within 6 per cent: 
tax all other incomes so that they will 
be in line with those in the armed forces; 
Place ceilings on all items such as wages, 
farm products, ete., at 1939 levels; cut 
out all nonessential expenses of the Gov- 
emment; allow men to work on defense 
projects and in defense plants without 
union cards. 


Harrisburg, Pa. H. P. H. 
* cam * 
Wanted: Red-Tape Cutter 


Sir:—One would almost get the idea 
that people in Washington think we are a 
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a Nhe Yeas and Nays 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


flock of kids that must be handled with 
kid gloves, but the truth of the matter is 


just the reverse. We not only know what 


makes the wheels go around, but we are 
paying the bills, and, generally speaking, 
we are as dissatisfied as can be with the 
kind of job that is being done. 

If a commercial business had to oper- 
ate with as much red tape, inefficiency, 











within its ranks the building of little or- 
ganizations to the extent the Government 
does, there would be no commercial busi- 
ness, and it follows there would be no 
Government. 

Begin cutting straight through. Cut out 
the red tape and coddling; cut out plans 
for after the war. Let’s win the war and 
make the plans afterward! 





backbiting politics, and then permitted Saginaw, Mich. A. L. Rrepen 
sapowensecen cs 











‘Mr. Coope 
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If you are going 
You'll like the convenient service 
provided by the B&O from 
many key industrial cities. Fast 
feature trains... overnight sched- 
ules arranged to meet the partic- 
ular needs of business men... 
early morning arrivals and eve- 
ning departures. 


Te ey 


é 


ST.Louls LOUISVILLE 


‘TIN 


he 


for Washington 


ris leaving 


the B & O”’ 


Today — throughout Industrial 
Ameriwca— Men and Management 
are engaged in an “ALL OUT” 
program to win the war. In 
Board Meetings —at Shop Con- 
ferences— problems are arising 
that require personal contact 
with Washington. 


to Washington... 


B & O offers a wide choice of 
Pullman accommodations and 
many exclusive conveniences, 
ee old-fashioned courtesy and 
10spitality. 

The next time you’re called to 
Washington, make the B&O 
your way to go. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WILMINGTON 





























PRICE NIXER 


We strolled around to Tem- 
porary Building D—walking all 
the way on tiptoe to conserve the 
rubber in our heels—to take a 
close-up at the man who is put- 
ting the snatch on all our crea- 
ture comforts, Leon Henderson. 
We found the Price Administrator inhabiting a monkish cell 
of wallboard on what is curiously enough called Independ- 
ence Avenue. Finding the rotund Mr. Henderson is not as easy 
as finding a bass drum in a telephone booth because, as we 
came upon him, he was poised to deliver a jeremiad to a gath- 
ering of retail merchants, after which he was flying to North 
Carolina to deliver personally some more bad news, planning 
to return to Washington the same night to fix the prices of 
tinker’s dams. 

Our interest in what Mr. Henderson is doing, or planning to 
do, was academic, and our attitude one of fairly cheerful 
resignation. We wanted to see in the flesh, of which he has 
230 pounds, the man who can produce more commandments in 
an afternoon than Moses could in a week. We found Mr. 
Henderson to have at least one foot on the ground. The other 
he plants on the seat of a chair while he talks. His gift for 
doing a lot of things at once is symbolized by his ability to 
smoke a cigar while chewing an entire nickel package of gum. 
That is conservation. Chewing the gum keeps him from 
chewing the cigar, thus impairing its smoking qualities, while 
the lasting spearmint flavor counteracts the burnt broccoli 
taste of the panatela. 

Mr. Henderson was the son of a minor South Jersey _politi- 
cian (Republican) and worked his way through Swarthmore 
minding babies and playing semipro baseball. Lingering traces 
of conservatism are revealed in the fact that he wears a belt 
and galluses. He shucks his coat in the office, and unbuttons 
his vest, a costume singularly becoming to his environment, 
which resembles the janitor’s quarters of a walk-up apartment 
house. While we were noting these human details, Mr. Hender- 
son was assuring us that the American people were going to 
have less of everything they want and none of many, and that 
he was not opposed to Big Business provided it didn’t grow 
to be too big. 

“You have been described to us as a foe of the profit system 
and as a 1944 presidential possibility, Mr. Henderson,” we 
remarked. The Price Administrator looked us firmly in the 
eyes. “One of those reports,” he said, “is wrong.” 





ARMS AND 
THE WOMEN 





None of the prevailing fears over inclusion of women in the 
Army and Navy assail us. So long as the doughgirls and gob- 
ettes are not required to wear pants, we think the Army and 
Navy to be just wherea lot of gals, personally known to us, 
should be expending their war effort. In fact, a camouflage 
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—— Like in the Copital 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. FF 


Cs 
OV 


(Time hi 
Josing dow 


: = production 
corps made up wholly of cosmeticians should be able to paitiyumbers, 0 


rings around male practitioners in the art of making thinglio get Gor 
seem what they ain’t. 

While the critics are getting on pins and needles over tj 
prospect of potted geraniums in the portholes of battleshiy 
and slipcovers for Army jeeps, the really sinister aspects 
the feminine recruitment are being overlooked. We refer 
the Navy’s unethical, if not unbridled, competition with (Only for 
Army for feminine favor. The War Department got the jqgmanufactu 
of enlisting a lot of would-be Joans of Arc, to serve with, hjgpeontracts f 
not in, the Army, and at a somewhat reduced scale of copfrely almos' 
pensation. With that, Colonel Knox’s outfit starts biddiggftions. Res' 
against the military by offering to take women into the Nayg$35,000,00( 
on an equal footing, except that the sailorettes will be allowed 
to wear high heels within reason. 













indirectly, | 






sit still pe 
war con 










How then 








The Navy’s raid on American pulchritude is not its of to get ' 
conflict with the opposite branch of armed service. It has bee = 
waiting till the Army picked its men from the 2: “° lists, cert. ~ han Pe 
fied them to be physically fit and socially desirable; then, jus eld Prit 
as Selective Service was about to put the bee on its men, the ia as 
Navy would beckon the boy over with allurements of sailing “a ™ t 
through tropic seas instead of toting a heavy pack throug) ates 
tropic jungles. Tsk, tsk, tsk! nen oA 

| ho has 

DAMVANK Generally 

‘ . 

FEET AND TRICK: search of 
= The Cont 

THE MEN ail War Prod 
“aeege.” offices in 

s&s tractor, a 

proval of 


The War Production Board’s long-anticipated decree as to 
what the well-dressed noncombatant male will wear is out af whot is ¢ 
last, and it seems us old guys aren’t going to look as funn} _ 
as we feared. We will be sans trouser cuffs, patch pockets, War Pro 


pleats and gaudy colors, to be sure, but in the main sucht rs - 
deletions will only cause anguish to men under 21, and such{™ i ‘ 
of their elders as can go around the course in 80 and three} PPOMouO! 


highballs. There won’t be any more hats of fur felt, which that it t 
is good news to all men whose top pieces are handed to the to sell “ 
trash man on the end of tongs by hat-conscious wives just as it took 

they are comfortably broken in. There will be no more straw Carry to 
hats, either; instead, summer lids will be made from “visca. Army +d 
cellophane or celtafal,” we are told, and that settles another frm’s bu 
problem. We'll just do without, personally, before we who normal 
have always been mislaying our Panama sky piece will be agerial a 


heard plaintively crying: “Has anybody around here seen} °US Wat 
my visca?” , Sitemes 

‘Overcoats, we are told, will be “warm as ever, but conserv-) mers f 
atively cut,” and shoes “conservative in style to conservet labor for 
leather.” Three references to conservatism in a single hand-; their ski 
out resemble an anti-New Deal plot, a suspicion confirmed by Plant fo 
the declaration that shoe colors will be limited to “black, and lions. 
Yankee tan.” That, suh, makes our Southern blood bet! — 


Bareheaded and barefooted will be our lot for the duration 
before we don visca at one end and Yankee brown at t’other eke ¢ 

The only serious aspect we see to eliminating cuffs fronj 4» CO! 
trousers is what we do about cigarette ashes and olive stone: type, tl 


the seri 
hereafter, when we are cut off from access to ash trays @ aioe 
cocktail parties. , 
APRIL 
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Weve Beem Asked: 


HOW TO GET A 


(Time has come when Government is 
Josing down on the use of all metals for 
broduction of nonessentials. In growing 
Paitifumbers, manufacturers are being forced 
bingo get Government business, directly or 

indirectly, or to close down their plants.) 












; it still possible for businessmen to get 
war contracts? 


BOnly for a few hundred of the largest 
manufacturers is it possible to get prime 
-hugecontracts from either Army or Navy. Both 
Fiely almost solely on the largest corpora- 
tions. Result is that 350 corporations have 
$85,000,000,000 in war contracts. 


How then is it possible for other firms 
to get war business? 


By going after subcontracts. There are 
Thillions of dollars’ worth of business in this 
feld. Prime contractors are farming out 
entire subassemblies. These subcontrac- 
tors, in turn, are purchasing parts from 
sub-subcontractors. Between 40,000 and 
60,000 subcontracts already have been let. 


ho has to be sold? 


Generally speaking, a manufacturer in 
search of subcontracts should sell: (1) 
The Contracts Distribution office of the 
War Production Board (there are branch 
offices in 120 cities); (2) the prime con- 
tractor, and (3) the Army or Navy. ap- 
proval of all three is necessary. 

is to 
it at 
Inn} 
kets, 
such 
such 
hree 
hich 
) the 
st as 
traw 


What is the best approach? 


War Production Board advises manufac- 
turers to use the same techniques they use 
in regular selling: the sales force, mail 
promotion, doorbell ringing. WPB warns 
that it takes the same amount of energy 
to sell material to the Government that 
it took to sell to peacetime customers. 
Carry to WPB, the prime contractor, and 
Army or Navy a compact survey of your 
frm’s business record, a description of its 
normal products, the experience of man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel, previ- 
ous war production experience, a financial 
statement, and names of some past cus- 
tomers for reference. Take stock of your 
labor force, list the number of employes, 


isca. 
yther 
who 
| be 
see 


ery: 


erve§ . : 
and-, their skills, the peak employment of your 
1 by plant for one, two or three-shift opera- 


tions. Put down location, transportation 
facilities, available power and water fa- 
cilities. Make layout plans and _photo- 
ther} S@phs of each section of the plant. Final- 
tron 'Y, Compile a list of all tools, including the 
type, the make, the age, the size and 
the serial number, as well as tolerances 
usually followed. 


and 
ber! 


ition 
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WAR CONTRACT 


Where will all this do the most good? 


At the nearest Contracts Distribution 
office. Get acquainted with the man in 
charge. If he is convinced that a plant is 
capable of being used for war production, 
he will help sell it to the prime contractor. 


What if the WPB doesn’t help? 


A manufacturer should keep after WPB 
until he gets a contract, just as his sales- 
men used to go after a private sale. 


Should the Army be approached directly? 


Certainly. The Army maintains scores of 
purchasing offices representing all the 
arms and services. For a list of addresses 
of these offices write the Under Secretary 
of War, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for a copy of Army Purchase 
Information Bulletin. 


Is the Navy a better bet? 


Probably not. But the Navy is purchas- 
ing in quantity through a dozen agencies. 
It purchases in small quantities through 
the supply officers of the Navy yards and 
stations. Details on all Navy purchasing 
can be obtained from the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Who handles nonwar purchasing? 


The Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury. This probably is the best oppor- 
tunity of all for smaller corporations to 
get orders directly from the Government. 
The Division buys some 400,000 different 
items. Full information is contained in a 
booklet, “Doing Business With the Pro- 
curement Division,” which can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Procurement Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, 9th and D 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


What if a firm cannot get a Government 
contract? 


Government’s answer is: There are casual- 
ties in every war. WPB is not WPA. 





Due to a typographical error, one ques- 
tion in last week’s article, “How to Get 
Bomb Insurance,” was omitted. The omit- 
ted question should have read: 


Will war damage insurance replace 
private insurance policies? 


No. If a property is privately insured, it 


is not covered by war damage insurance. 
Nor will the Government insurance cover 
losses that can be insured through a pri- 
vate company. 
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PAOTOSOPY 


| Blueprints, Contracts, Payrolls, Plans, 


etc. In Actual, Reduced orEnlarged Size. 


Rectigraph is essential to hundreds of con- 
cerns in the battle to produce more vital war 
material... FASTER. Modern-speedy-efficient, 
Rectigraph copies “exactly” by photography 
anything written, printed, drawn or photograph- 
ed, in any scale, singly or in quantities at low 
cost. Multitude of practical uses help control, 
co-ordinate, speed production . . . copy blue- 
prints when originals are unavailable. Simple to 
install and operate, Rectigraph, a self-contained 
unit, requires no darkroom or inefficient trays; 
replaces outdated methods. 


$a” It's sound to investigate Rectigraph. Discuss 
copying problems with experts. Write Dept. 728. 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER, N. Y 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Advertising Quiz No. 2 





Magazine readers who are se- 
cured by direct-mail methods 
represent the most voluntary 
and unforced type of subscrip- 
tion circulation. Of all weekly 
magazines, which one has the 
largest proportion of subscrib- 
ers obtained by direct-mail? 
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Discord Over Atlantic Coast Patrol . . . New Influence 
Of Mr. Eccles . . . Japan‘s By-Pass of Australia 


Henry Wallace won out over Jesse 
Jones at the White House when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt transferred power to 
direct buying of foreign raw materials 
from Mr. Jones’s Defense Supplies 
Corp. to Mr. Wallace’s Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 


=& 2 @ 


New Deal groups now are actively at 
work seeking to convince Mr. Roose- 
velt that he should transfer control of 
the Defense Plant Corp.—financing 
billions of dollars in new plants— 
from Jesse Jones to the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones’s present troubles at the 
White House trace to two causes: (1) 
his refusal to relieve the President of 
blame for the fact that this country 
hasn’t all the rubber it needs; (2) the 
long-standing New Deal pressure to 
convince Mr. Roosevelt that Mr. 
Jones is not free enough with his loans 
of Government money. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State who fathered the U.S. appease- 
ment policy toward France and Spain, 
no longer is so sure that this policy is 
wise. Inside view now is that Hitler 
calls the turns of peace or war for 
those countries, not any handout or 
lack of handout from the United 
States. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau and Leon Hen- 
derson are in an argument over the 
part that taxes should play in inflation 
control. Mr. Henderson insists that 
price controls can be effective only if 
the bulk of excess income is drawn off 
by drastic taxes. Mr. Morgenthau in- 
sists that the main job can be done 
with price ceilings and rationing. 


x * * 


It is anybody’s guess whether impor- 
tant Cabinet changes impend. At least 
three changes have been rumored for 
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months but have not materialized. 
They’re being rumored again. 


x * 


A growing inside opinion is that 
France and Spain will enter the war 
against the United States just as soon 
as Hitler decides there is more to gain 
from such a move than from the pres- 
ent uncertain neutrality. 


xk * 


Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is 
back in the White House picture again 
as an adviser on inflation control poli- 
cy. He goes along with Leon Hender- 
son on the need for heavy taxes. 


2s @ & 


Navy Secretary Knox is earning a 
reputation in the Navy as an uncer- 
tain prophet. After each of his many 
assertions that the submarine menace 
is either licked or about to be licked 
the curve of sinkings of ships along 
the Atlantic Coast tends to skyrocket. 


* 2 @ 


Some inside comment is continuing to 
be heard about the tendency of the 
Navy high command to select its key 
commanders from among admirals 
either near or past 60 years of age. 
Youth doesn’t figure in Navy plans. 


x kk 


Japan’s decision to move toward In- 
dia instead of toward Australia at this 
time left the United States with im- 
portant forces in the Australian area 
and very few in the critical India- 
Burma area where the supply line to 
China is threatened. 


= 2 @ 


Dollar-a-year men are viewed with 
increasing suspicion by Congress. 
Donald Nelson is struggling to find a 
formula that will satisfy Congress and 
keep the dollar-a-year men. 


x* ek 


General Douglas MacArthur’s com- 
mand in Australia will become of ma- 
jor importance only in the event that 


large-scale offensive operations 

waged from that continent against J 
pan. There are more easily suppl 
routes for that job than Australia, 


xk 


Navy officials tend to be critical 
the Army and Army officials tend 
be critical of the Navy for the 
dling of defenses against subma 
along the Atlantic Coast. Degree 
centralized command to deal with thi 
situation is uncertain. 


x * 


WPA is discovering that defense agen 
cies, loaded down with high-powere 
executives, are having to call on the 
relief organization for help in straight 
ening out administrative tangles. The 
WPA executives have training in oper. 
ation of an immense administrativ 
organization dealing with millions of 
employes. No executive in industry 
ever handled jobs of that size. 


xk * 


Office of Price Administration hope 
soon to convince farmers that they 
will gain rather than lose _ through 
price ceilings. Latest statistics indicat 
that other commodities now are rising 
faster than farm prices. Thus, farm 
purchasing power may decline unless 
more prices are controlled. 


* & @ 


Officials concerned with war produce 
tion throughout the world are trying 
to convince the State Department and 
the British that gold mining should kk 
curtailed. One drawback is South Af 
rica’s dependence on gold for pro 

perity. Some economists insist, how- 
ever, that South Africa could do bet: 
ter now and later if other mineral 
resources were exploited, such @® 
chrome or copper. 


x** 


Informed persons here will not 
surprised if Hitler tries now to mo 
important numbers of German “tt 
elers”—well trained and armed—i 
Dakar by air. 
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